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THE NATURAL 


Course in [lusic 


FOR 


Public Schools 


By Frederic H. Ripley, Principal, Bigelow School, Boston, and 
Thomas Tapper, Iustructor iu Musical Composition and Theory. Exam- 
iner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. 


An entirely new system, based on the principle 
that music is a language—the highest form of ex- 
pression—and should be learned as other langua- 
ges are learned, by using it. 

The Natural Course in Music is similar to a 
graded series of literary readers. 

Any child who can learn to read a primer can 
learn to read music, with equal facility, by using 
the Natural method. 

Any teacher who can teach children to read 
a primer can just as readily teach them to read 
music by using the books and charts of the 
Natural method. 

The course consists of a series of Music Books and Charts, carefully 


Primer per mens in price, and designed to cover the work in this branch for 
ry and Grammar schools, 


THE SERIES 


Natural Music Primer, - - - - - - $30 
Natural Music Reader, Number One, - - +30 
Natural Music Readers, Numbers, Two, Three and Four, each - - 35 
Natural Music Reader, Number Five, - - +50 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F andG, each - - - 00 


For full description of the Course, terms for introduc- 
tion, &c., address the publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Portland, Ore. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
BROOKS'’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


READY IN JUNE. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 


(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author of 


The Famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 








These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks's books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 
Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
books unprecedented for their success. 

For particulars. Address, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








OBO SESH SESSESCEESEBEBEBUCE 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 


A Hundred Volumes which Teachers will do Well to Consider. 


Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 
(New Revised and Enlarged Edition to be issued shortly. ) 
The principles of Rhetoric and their application. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric avd Oratory in Harvard College. Pp. 314. 
With an Appendix. 12mo, Half Leather, 80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. Pp. 346. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Robertson’s History of English Literature. 


(Just Pablished.) 
For Secondary Schools. By J. Locre RopertTson. M.A. First English Master 
Edinburgh Ladies" College. pp. — , 34. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. By mail, $1.38. 


Harper’s School Classics. 
A series of vol Readi Sage = 2 History, Biography, 
Poetry, Fiction, and i teeta vy ‘ne best authors. oe six volumes now 
ready. 32mo. Boun cents each ; by mail, 34 cents. 
(A  hensooune tilnsereted 12. -pege circular, descriptive of these and other 
for Supplementary Reading, will be sent by the publishers upon application.) 


Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare (40 volumes. ) 


Edited with Notes by Wimiiam J. Rotre, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 56 cents; by mail, 62 cents per te Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 
cents per volume. 


Rolfe’s English Classics. 
Goldsmith's on and “Other —Browning’ J Solos Eoeme_ peoweins’ 8 at in 
Le ramas.— "8 Poems.—Gray’s Select 
of Ancient Rome.—Wordsworth'’s poest, Fooee 
ILuIAM J. ROLFE, Illustrated. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 
cents per volume. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per 















Edited, yen Note "Notes, by Wi b 
w 

56 cents; by mail 
volume. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. ‘ 







IN ENGLISH. 


Rolfe’s Select English. 


(Fer Younger Readers.) 
Scott's Tales of ae. 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from English his- 
tory. 36 cents; mail, 42 cents. les from Scottish Histor 7,50 cents ; by 
mail, 56 conte airy Tales, 36 cents; by mail 42 cents. —Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare’ 8, Comedies, 530 cents; by mail, 5S cents.— oy 30 cents; by 
i cents. Edited, with Notes, by WituiaM J. RoLFe llustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth. 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 


Studies in  . lish Literature, being Typical Selections - Bettiel ond th Deiat. 

=. a nip. from Shak are to the ‘es a Time ni- 
Analyses, and Glossary. etc. y Professor hey 

Pp. mea With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, en 40; by canoe $1.40. 


Phillips’s Manual of English Literature. 
Pp I bh Li Containt f the Liter 
- \ eee eae ae eS - ping Cushing | the Litera- 
With Historical, Sete and Art Maup 


Pairs. Ilus- 
trated. Vol. L, pp. 604. Vol. IL, ex to each volume. Crown, 
Ghoth, @2.00 per volume; by mail, sels rhb colons tet ctpardtely. 


Johnson’s English Words. 


An Elemen Study of Derivations. By Cares F. Jonxson, rotve. of 
English Li , Trinity College, Hartford. Pp. 261. 16mo, Cloth, 84 cents ; 
by mail, 92 cents. b. 
Fowler's English Language. 
The English Language in its With a of its 


Elements and Forms. 
for U: oo and 
and Eplareed. By Witt toy tA se ag a : 


/ 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
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Kodak 
Quality 





Some Watches sell for $2.50. But the purchaser 
of a $50.00 time-piece gets more for his money than 
the man with the cheap watch. 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak lenses are alone worth more than 
some cameras which the manufacturers claim to be 
“as good as a Kodak.” Kodaks are standard in 
hand camera values—because they make good 
pictures — because they are durable, reliable. 


Handsomely Illustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


KODAKS, $6.00 
TO 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


KODETS, 


BULLETS, $100.00 





Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FacTORY AND WAREROO! 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 














Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successful usein . 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withour 
the aid of the human 
hand, 

Satisfactory Results 

Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 





Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER: 
CHICAGO. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, 








ROCKFORD. ILL 





ERFECT 
ENCIL 
OINTER 4 






The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 
it makes a PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 

“It Is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the kind I ever saw 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 
School Commissioner 2d Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E., L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 








Vertical Practice Paper. 


Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. 


Examination Papers. 
Pens for Vertical Writing. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, and Estimates. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





**Criterion”’ and ** Parabolon 
* Criterion’? Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
115 & 117 Nassau St., 


131 Post St.,San Francisco,Cal. o 
33-39 So. 1oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





*”? Projection Lanterns. 


New York. LaSalle St.. Chicago. 


romfield St. Boston, Mass | 





Peanens will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 








WencGhes, ae, & huaities. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters, Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, *°-37,Elists*- 














Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH axaueeie 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL aS Phinooe ae CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. |. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 








WING 














FR STERBROOK'S 


No. 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


GH 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SS TEE. FE EST SS. ISTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, UY 
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MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING, 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 


MAYNARD’S FRENCH TEXTS. 








No.1. La Belle au Bois Dormant, L e Chat No. 6. Fetises | Histories Enfantines, by Mile, 


Botte. Elementary. Cloth. -20 E. de Pompery. Kiementary. ‘oth, -20 
No.2. Mele-toi de ton Metier, by Mile. L. Bru. | No.7. Petit Livre d’Instruction re de Di- 
neau. Elementary. Cloth. -20 vertissement. Zlementary. Clotb 20 


No.3. Huit Contes, bY Mile. Marie Minssen. _Hle- No.8 Un Mariage f Amean by Ludovic Halevy 
mentary. Clo 20 More advanced. Clo 25 


No.4. Historiettes, "From _the English. Elemen. No.9. La Peudre aux Yeux. Advanced. Cloth, 
tary. Cloth. 20 by Lebiche and Martin e 

No.5. Ce qu’on voit. by Mile. E. de Pompery. No. 10. te Chant du Cygne. deine’. Cloth, 
Klementary. Cloth 20 2 preparation 


This Series of French Texts is intended principally for signe although A will contain some volumes 
suitable for students who have attained some proficiency in reading. Each volume is carefully edited, by 
an experienced teacher, with notes or vocabulary, or both, as the case may be. The type is bene and clear, 
and the volumes are tastefully bound. 

Specimen copies sent by mati on receipt of the price. 
8, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicag 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St 
SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


H, I, SMITH, "agt., 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. J.D. W 
Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Best ad vantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, - —- _ N. J. | AUDITORIUM, ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seaside loc ition. Cool and pleasant. 








Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 





SUPPLIES _ 



















NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 


ALPHA CRAYONS 













CHICAGO 
ERASERS....... KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL | Vem = =€=©6©—6d| GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 






CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 





GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 




















can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 








KINDERGARTEN ‘tus {g=2:= 
SUPPLIES, | 3g tet en rum, 


Send for Catalogue. 









Musical, f ding, and highly satis - 
factory Bells for schodia, Churches, &< 


WEF PROF, fr. Ws26" 


Description and prices on application 








St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - = 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
| eoteetend. Catalogue on application. 











ARE YOU GOING 


To the Fettonel Educational Fm ame may | mecoting, 
which will be held in Denver, 

12th, 1895? If so, please send i. name and address 

to the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 
the earliest possible moemneat the most attractive pro- 
gramme of the meeting and out:ine of the ra’ —s 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chic 

& Alton Railroad, with its connections, forms t 4 
best and ~~ — line from Chi Bloomington, and 
St. Louis to Denver. Through Palace reclin ng-chair 
cars, free of extra c 3 Iman dcawing coos. 
sleeping cars, and dining cars. 


B, L, McCLAIN, Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt., 
CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD, 
261 Broadway, - New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


FOR A 
It zon desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
lege graduate, a special teacher of any kind. 





ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8. KELLoce, Ma‘ anage' r. 
61 East Ninth 8t., New York. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K.. Johnston’s Wall 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York, 





PAYING THING fer fs our PHOTO 
«FAMILY RECORDS, PICTURES, 
1 Address 


©. P. CORY.& OO. al beds Jefferson Bes © 


IJSE BARNES” INK. 





A. 8, BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


, The Largest Manufacturers of 









PURE, HICH CRADE 


SS GOCOAS an CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


@ HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
\ IN EUROPE AND pap 


‘00ds, consumers should make sure 
our place of manufacture, 
pomely. Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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IF YOU WANT 





FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Pam. acne. 
| Books, Novels, etc., sen 


William R. Jenkins, 
| Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 











<2 =a) For Vertical Writing. 


VERTICULAR 


AND 


O'VOSEPH GILLOTTS 
> VERTIGRAPH. P 


GILLOTT’S 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | 


at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK, 





THE PERFEGT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 


Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
ine Wit — been ——_ 






1 last a life tim 


BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


t out of order. Will save their price in 
aie ilisinonemonth, Put Holderin the back 
button hole ofthe cuff, with clasps open, place cuffin 
position in coatsleeve after coat ison,then press down 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 





tion can be changed without removing the Coat. 
mple pair, prepaid by mail 25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holdersand the Ramey Medicator, 
an Instrument and Home treatment for ~ ees and 
all head and throattroubles. Sell at sig 
The Perfect Cuff Holder Co.,85 Dearborn st. .Chicage 


COLORED LINE SLATE. 


PATENTED NOV. 24, 1891. 

: The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or enagutene color, present- 
ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
w of the pencil. 





we use our wire-bound frame and a 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., (Limited.) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain, 








SCHOOL DESKS, 


Adjustable Desks and Chairs, several styles. 


BLACKBOARDS, 
Send for sample Eureka Blackboard Cloth. Maps, Globes, ete. 
Send for catalogue to 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, 3 East 14th St., New York. | 


School Furnishings. 


** Model’? Combined Desk and Seat. | 


all kinds. 


Full line | 








Devices. 


Matchless Construction. 


Remington Typemiter.| 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Bighter and Wider Carriage. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed.( 
And Many Other Useful and Convenient = 












Unequaled Durability “Unrivaled Speed. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








VERTIGRAPH | 


In the manufacture of this slate 





hidigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
| Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
|lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
|properly diluted with water and 


| sweetened.” 
| 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








| 


| 


Chafing 


and 





| Prickly Heat 


_are in.most cases caused by the cor- 
rosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


_and are often aggravated by the fric- 


tion of the clothing with the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by 
applying a lather of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


and letting it dry on. 


Try this! 








By 


ae ee”) ee ee 
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The Tone of the School. 


By an Ex-SUPERINTENDENT. 


I have been struck more by the tone or absence of 
tone in the school-room than even the scholarship. 
And I have ever found scholarship to be in some in- 
scrutable way dependent on tone. It is not easy to de- 
fine fone in the school-room, but what is meant is the 
existence of energy ; energy in operation gives force. 

In one school Captain G. was the presiding teacher ; 
he had four assistants. He always talked loud and 
boisterously ; he knew his knowledge so well and he 
liked to talk so well that he did a great part of the 
reciting himself. One day the class had “finding the 
least common multiple of 6, 8, and 10." A boy stood at 
the blackboard. 

“Well, Charles, you divide by 2,do you? You get 
what? Ah, I see, 3, 4,and 5. Well, now multiply these 
together, don’t you? Oh! you have. It is—6o, Right. 
And that again by 2—120. Now you can divide all 
these into it, can’t you? 6 goes in 120—20 times; 8 
goes 15 times; 10 goes 12 times, see? Very well done, 
Charles, be seated.” 

All of this was said in a vigorous, loud, strong voice. 
Charles had but little to do with that common multiple. 
I knew the captain well and said nothing then. 

Another boy was called up and he and the captain 
went through the business of finding the least common 
multiple of 5, 10, and 15. Then another was called up 
and he and the captain tackled 6, 8, and 12. 

The next week I came in again and asked Charles to 
give me a small number ; he gave 6. I asked James for 
one, he gave 10. Carrie gave 14. Now I said, “I want 
a number that I can divide by each of these—can you 
find it?” 

The captain wanted to suggest, but I shook my head. 
“Why, boys, what are you thinking about ?” 

Now the captain by his boisterousness, his noisy man- 
ner and his prompting, his everlasting telling, telling, 
had destroyed all the tone of that school; even his 
assistants were demoralized. But he was popular ; the 
boys liked hint. Scholarship was impossible, however, 
in his school-room. The captain afterward went into 
politics. 

Miss G—— had a school in the same town with three 
assistants. I stood in the hall a moment before I en- 
tered and I could hardly hear a sound, and yet I knew 
there must be fifty pupilsthere. Though it was muddy 
weather the floor was neat; it had evidently been 
brushed since the pupils went in. But few eyes were 
turned toward me as I entered; a boy came forward 
and gave me a seat. 


A class was reading; the teacher stood at the rear 
of the room. At a signal the pupil reading gave a 
resume of the lesson to me—it took twenty-five or 
thirty words. Then she proceeded to read. What 
struck me was that she had a foint to make in her read 
ing. She looked at the teacher every three or four 
words, in an earnest manner. 

“Is that just the meaning? Suppose you try the last 
sentence, George. Before you rise, remember, you 
have to convince me of something.” George rose and 
looked sharply at the teacher and caught her eye be- 
fore he proceeded. “ Well, George has made the point, 
I think.” I felt that the class must have made a careful 
study of that part of the book. 

“What did we read yesterday?” All were ready to 
reply. 

“What did we read last week?” Several were called 
on and gave intelligible accounts. “y 

“Who can tell of subjects read last term? Tell me 
what pieces you liked best.” Each had something to 
say. 

“Tell me something you have read that you have 
had brought up in your life out of school.” 

One pupil referred to a line of poetry about the 
stars—but the “ time is up.” 

Now the space between Miss G and the captain 
was great ; yet each had the same position of duty. A 
pupil in the room of the former had some chance of 
expansion—in the latter absolutely none. 

Of course in subtracting the latter from the former a 
great difference is left which may be explained in gen- 
erals or particulars. One may say that the former 
proceeded according to pedagogical principles, and the 
latter with no principles at all. I wish to state this 
more narrowly by saying Miss G—— accumulated the 
energy in the pupil and directed, it and this gave fone 
to the entire school. All the operations of the school 
bore the marks of fone. The carriage of the pupils, the 
way they passed to their seats, their observance of me, 
their attention to their teacher, all were the opposite 
of the rough and ready slouchiness and boisterousness 
that appeared in the captain's room. 


> 


What developing power is there in penmanship? 
Does bending over the book and rigidly clutching the 





“pen and laboriously imitating the copy develop the 


child? Do free movement exercises at arm’s length 
upon the blackboard, and with erect bodies at seats, 
develop the child? Are you producing a set of copy- 
books to show the examiner, or are you developing the 
child? 





Are you teaching reading for the sake of teaching 
reading or for the sake of developing the child? 
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Organization by Correlation. 
A Bird’s-Eye View. 
By ELLen E. Kenyon. 


We teach each and every subject according to our 
general conception of education. The following scheme 
was presented and defended in Zhe Coming School pub- 
lished in 1889. 

I. Primary Education : 

(a) Knowledge as a whole, used for purposes of (4) 
rounded development. 
Il. Secondary Education : 

(2) Knowledge in its departments developing special 
aptitudes and leading to (4) options and special train- 
ing. 

The value of this scheme as a starting point for all 
thought in connection with school organization may be 
easily brought to view. There are two distinctions 
here pointed out between primary and secondary edu- 
cation, one involving the material, the other the aim of 
culture. A little study of these two distinctions should 
shed much light on the current discursive and rather 
blind treatment of questions of school organization. 

For instance: Shall we or shall we not have specialists ? 

Yes, for the secondary school ; no, for the primary 
school, except it be to instruct the regular teachers. 
The baby feels itself surrounded by a great unknown, 
amid the mists of which he discerns afew points. No 
classes of facts or emotions are apparent to him—only 
single and unrelated details. The child at school age 
is still unconscious of classes, although now possessed 
of thousands of details which might be so arranged for 
him as to develop the idea c/ass. To do so, just now 
would be premature. The age of detail gathering is at 
its height and not until the collection becomes cumber- 
some and a burden to the mind quick to observe and 
anxious to retain, does the disposition to classify set in. 
Education should wait for the need and then direct the 
activity. The first conscious classification is probably 
the putting together of all living creatures into the 
class animals. The word anima is hailed with delight 
by the child who needs it, and accepted as a task by the 
child who does not. The child who has reached this 
point immediately enters secondary education (in one 
particular) by making himself a vision something like 
this : 

dogs } 
cats 
horses 
cows 
rabbits ANIMALS. 
pigs 
chickens 
snakes 
etc. [ 

The general is no sooner reached than the mind 
closes upon the particulars at command and enjoys a 
sense of improvement in mental housekeeping. In this 
sense, we are all entering constantly upon secondary 
education. The line between the primary and the sec- 
ondary school, if there is one, is where there is a gen- 
eral turning over of the well-trained mind from a relish 
for details to a preference for classes—a general 
awakening of the intellect to the relatedness in classes 
of things and of knowledge about things. At this time, 
the tendency to classify may be safely encouraged and 
the desire to cultivate certain arts or sciences and for- 
sake others gradually allowed to control the pupils’ 
course. As his views of science and self clear up, he 
may finally be handed over to specialists of his own 
choice to complete his education. Had. this been done 
in the beginning, before a broad general culture had 
been secured to him, he would have made a baby’s 
choice, like that of the little boy whose ambition was to 
be a junkman, because “the bells on the rag cart are 
nice.” 

Shall we have options or shall we not? This question 
is bound up with that of the specialist and has been al- 
ready discussed. Options are in place as soon as pri- 
mary education, broadly distinguished is left well be- 
hind. In the beginning, the aim must be rounded de- 
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velopment. The first part of a child’s character to look 
after is the weak part. Strong tendencies will take care 
of themselves without special culture until the essen- 
tials of liberal thought, common sense, universal sympa- 
thy, and general adaptability, have been properly re- 
garded. To encourage the precocities of a young child 
is a crime. 

Shall we have a Machine, or individual freedom for the 
teacher? Individual freedom for the teacher capable of 
both comprehending this scheme and qualified to teach 
by it. But the broad philosophy and the teaching qual- 
ifications do not always dwell together. Many and 
many a teacher whocherishes a large conception of her 
art has been so slighted in her own education as to be 
badly crippled in its practice ; and many a teacher on 
the other hand,who has no conscious conception whatever 
of education, is mistress by instruction of its materials 
and mistress by intuition of its principles and methods. 
These teachers can only be killed by the Machine. 
What they need is a live Superintendent, to direct each 
in the pursuit of the special culture she needs. Teach- 
ers who need the Machine to push them along are not 
teachers and should be eliminated from the ranks as 
fast as possible. 

Shall the school teach “ the whole boy”? It is the whole 
boy that acquires knowledge, not the ear and eye alone. 
It is upon the wholeness of the boy that his power of 
acquiring knowledge depends. It is the whole boy that 
is to go forth from the school, “educated.” It takes 
science to educate him, and science never treats a part 
without reference to the other parts, and the school is 
the only place wherein scientific education can be con- 
ducted. It is the whole boy that is to become a whole 
citizen, and it was for the training of whole citizens that 
the schools were established. While “educators” are 
quibbling over this question, the humblest teacher is. 
recognizing the duty of giving lessons on home and 
social life, on hygiene, ethics, etc. The whole boy is a 
unit, and education is one. To call the general side 
Primary and the definite side Secondary education is. 
but to restate its wholeness. 

Shall we teach few things or many? The many in one. 
First science, then sciences. First freedom and versa- 
tility in expression, then the arts. First human nature 
in the large, then individual character. Call it Readin’, 
Ritin’, and Rithmetic if you will. It makes no differ- 
ence. You cannot teach reading successfully without 
cultivating every power of the mind. You may impart 
its mechanics, but if your pupil grows no higher than 
the dime novel, that is as high as he can read. Neither 
can you teach writing without making the hand the ser- 
vant of the thinking brain. A pupil who cannot write 
legibly without giving his whole thought to letter-form- 
ing can hardly be said to have learned to write. Arith- 
metic means observation and abstraction—a fair con- 
tribution to Rounded development. All three require 
accuracy based on intelligence and habit. All three 
make and demand character. 

Shall we have “ fads” or shall we abolish them? This 
is hardly a question for the educational fraternity, nor 
can the scheme help us with the majority of lay broth- 
ers. Yet the relation is close. Knowledge is funda- 
mentally gained through the senses and the exercise of 
the senses in gaining knowledge includes muscular and 
manual training. Knowledge is not clear and conscious 
until put, though it be unconsciously, into some form of 
expression. Although aname or astatement may some- 
times help in childhood and often suffice jn later years, 
the only adequate modes of expression with the young 
are the concrete. This means all the “fads” which 
make the expressive and re-active side of knowledge- 
getting and the main part of real culture—only, they 
should not be treated as “ fads,” taught for their own 
sakes, or forced upon the young child at given hours of 
the day by the specialist. They should be used as 
means of expression, at the hour of need, a’. by the 
regular teacher. 

Shall we shorten and enrich the grammar school course? 
Yes, both, but not for the sake of enriching the col- 
leges. ‘The pupil is the one to be enriched, and in or- 
der that we may really give him more culture in less 
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time than he now gets as a grammar student, we must 
first enrich the primary school course, making Knowl- 
edge as a Whole our curriculum, child nature our guide, 
the ways of science our method and Rounded Develop- 
ment our End. 

Shall we have correlation? The obscurity with which 
this question has been treated in high pedagogical cir- 
cles arises from a lack of perception of the distinction 
between primary and secondary education. “Tumble 
the subjects into one conglomerate mass and you have 
no subjects,” thinks the orderly-minded collegiate who 
has forgotten the chaos out of which his order came 
and who fails to realize that a too early and strained 
attempt at order may destroy the basis of order. “ Pre- 
sumption of brains,” and, worse still, of experience, is 
his resting stone and he proceeds to classify what is not 
there. A teacher of girls in a fashionable school, the 
children of wealth, recently expressed profuund pity for 
his pupils because they had never been in a kitchen and 
did not know that a kettle sings. These girls pride 
themselves on having learned to read, but how can they 
read “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” with that whole 
humming melody a blank silence in their ears? The 
rich deprive their children, as the children of the poor 
are deprived of much experimental knowledge which 
the school must supply, completing chaos (in a way) 
before order is attempted. Had these girls been taught 
experimental physics they would have learned the tune 
the kettle sings. Correlation among the mass of detail, 
gained by the child out of school and supplemented by 
the school, is the beginning of classification. Correla- 
tion of details or aspects of one class or science with 
kindred details or aspects of another class or science, 
after classes and sciences are perceived, separated and 
studied, is the beginning of the perception of general 
law. ‘The first correlation transits the students from 
primary to secondary education; the second points 
toward tertiary education, being the empiric foundation 
of philosophy, whose end is the perception of unity in 
nature, that “ deepest thought of all,” as Dr. Harris has 
called it. Education is like a spider web. The radial 
lines, upon which Dr. White insists, are more ob- 
scure the nearer we approach the center and the cor- 
relating threads more important to the view. The 
teacher has the structural lines in mind, but the child, 
with his first weak vision, sees only the mass of mate- 
rial. When he discovers the rays and that his universe 
is built upon them, he passes into secondary education ; 
but though conglomeration ceases, correlation remains 
his highest teacher. 


» 
bd * 
Child Study. 

Let us take the adolescent youth, and face this ques- 
tion. What can the high school and college do to direct 
the abundant stock of life in later adolescence toward 
good growth? Here is a youth surcharged with force. 
It will find an outlet. The outlet it finds will be the 
habits, will be the character of the man. Unhappily, 
this force is all too easily misdirected. The senses 
clamor for satisfaction. The opportunities for receiv- 
ing satisfaction are everywhere abundant. The young 
man finds many going and already gone into every form 
of delightful vice. What can we do about it? Many 
answers come to mind. One says: “Give the youth 
Spartan discipline. Command, Forbid. Demand obe- 


dience.”” Another says: “Teach him ethics. Have 
a little book of maxims for him to learn. Teach him 
that honesty is the best policy.” Amnothersays: “ Rea- 


son with the lad. Give him an ethical principle by which 
he can guide himself. Lead him to be rationally free.” 

Another says: “Inspire the boy. Read Tennyson to 
him. Inflame his soul with Dante. Kindle his enthus- 
iasm with Beethoven.” 

All these things have more or less value, I feel sure, 
but I wish to suggest another which I believe is the es- 
sential supplement to any of these and that is this: Better 
acquaintance by direct personal contact. Now the 





*From a paper read at the National Council of Superintendents of Schools 
- + ee Feb. 21, 1895, by William L, Bryan, Ph. D., University of 
ndiana. 
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thing above all others to look for is this: What 
are the boy’s interests? In what directions does the 
flood of force within him “nad to go out? What does 
he enjoy doing ? What work or play does he go to with 
instinctive pleasure? What, if any, part of the school 
work does he care about? What, if any, sort of book 
does he snatch up to read when hehasachance? What 
does he talk about and think about when he is not self- 
conscious? What sort of companions does he like to 
be with? Whom does he imitate? Who are his heroes, 
living,.dead, or fictitious? Do you know none of these 
things about your boy or girl? Doyou not know where 
they are or where they want to go? Do you not know 
in what good or bad, in what essential or trivial ways 
the flood of life in them is pressing? Alas! then, your 
commandings are more likely than not to be stupid, 
brutal, ruinous, crushing the child’s will or inciting him 
to rebellion. Your moral maxims and your moral prin- 
ciples will be like bulrushes against a Nile flood, impo- 
tent to;check the blind rush of life you do not understand; 
and the noblest things that may inspire yourself, may, 
as many of us bitterly know, fail to touch any responsive 
chord becduse we do not know what chords are there or 
what ones to strike, 

But if you have gained the right sort of acquaintance 
then you will know what the best enthusiasms are, and 
what will nourish them. Does he love sport? Be his 
comrade and make him see how fine it is either to win 
or to lose and be a gentleman. Does he love tools? 
Turn him loose in your high school workshop and let 
him make physical apparatus. A thing he makes is 
worth more than a hundred-dollar one, for in making 
the thing he is making himself. Does he read trashy 
novels? Don’t give him your own favorite instead. 
Give him a good novel that he will enjoy better than he 
did the trash. Find him heroes that will appeal to his 
present admirations. If he admires the prize-fighter, 
show him that there are fists that clinch and strike for 
right, and in due time he will find a higher knight-er- 
rantry that uses no blows. 

There is just here, however, a certain thing to guard 
against. Because a boy loves sport is no reason why 
he should never do something more useful. Because a 
boy loves tools is no reason for educating him to be only 
a tool and not a man. Because a boy has some strong 
tendency which is good is no reason why he should fol- 
low that so far that it becomes an evil. All the time 
that we are encouraging the boys’best present enthusi- 
asm, we must be on the watch for the birth of better 
ones. Things happen rapidly in the time of adolescence. 
It is the time for conversion. It is the time for regen- 
eration, physical and spiritual. It is the time for the 
dawn of love that may turn toward hell, or that may 
turn toward all the heavens that a man can reach. We 
must, therefore, be on the watch for the birth of every 
better impulse as we await the birth of a child, We 
must save every one of these higher instincts as we 
would save a flickering human life. We must save the 
boy again and again from the best he is to make hima 
better. 

My plea is that we get acquainted with the boys aad 
girls in true comradeship. One great advantage in this 
is that at the same time we are getting acquainted, we 
are learning how to influence them and getting the pow- 
er todoso. There is no power in the world like per- 
sonal influence. Politicians understand this. One must 
have three degrees of initiation to become an efficient pol- 
itician. In the first degree you think it is enough to vote, 
In the second degree you think it is enough to speak and 
write. In the third degree you find that things good and 
bad are brought to pass by direct personal contact. And 
so, Isay you must be the boy’s comrade or he will escape 
you. If you haveany sort of charm,use that—not for your 
sake, but for his sake. If you have fidelity of character 
he will find that out for himself. If a sneak looks out 
of your eyes, he will know it and every fine maxim from 
your lips will send him the other way. If you care for 
the boy, if you want to do him any good, if you have in 
you any of the mother spirit which clings to life and will 
not let it go, there is no power anywhere that can save 
if this fails, for it is the love of God. 
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Home-made Apparatus. XII. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopHutt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 71. Burglar-Alarm.—A crayon-box with sliding 
cover is taken to represent a window. 
A strip of metal, a, 4, figure 78, is 
tacked uponthe cover. The ends of 
two copper wires, one coming directly 
from the battery and the other 
coming from an electric bell, which 
is in the circuit, are attached to 
the box, so that when the cover is 
raised the metal strip completes the 
circuit. 

Fic. 78. No. 72. Primary and Secondary 
Coils.—Small iron wire is tied into a bundle four and 
one-half inches long and half an inch 
thick, A, figure 79. A tube, four inches 
long and five-eighths of an inch in inside 
diameter, is made of several thicknesses 
of stout paper. Around this is wound 
four layers of annunciator wire, No. 18. 

The two ends project above, and are to 
be connected with the wires of the bat- 8 
tery. This coil, which is called the primary 
coil, is designated by B in figure 79. An- 
other paper tube, large enough to cover the 
primary coil, is made of stout paper, and 
around this is wound ten layers of single- 
cotton-covered copper wire, No. 30., Paper 
is wrapped around the coil between each 
layer. This coil, which is called the 
secondary coil, is designated by the letter C in the figure. 
It is fastened to a board base, and the two ends of the 
small copper wire are fastened to binding-posts which 
are screwed into the base. 

The primary current from the single tumbler-cell (No. 
63) induces a current in the secondary coil of sufficient 
intensity to give vigorous shocks. 


Cost.—Wire 
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FIG. 79. 


Shae N belie Oheeh dadderdeeseonnds 40 cents. 


No. 73. Telephone. 





A telephone-magnet is mounted 
as shown in figure 80, 
upon one end of 
which are fastened 
two wooden button 
moulds about half 
an inch apart, and 
the space between 
them is wound full of 
single- cotton-covered 
copper wire, No. 36. 
The mouthpiece is 
made from wood three inches square, and a tintype two 
and a half inches square slides into its position in grooves. 


ee | 2 a ar (eebewsnas~ wees 50 cents. 














No. 75. Electroscope.—An 8-ounce glass flask with a 
rubber stopper, through which passes a copper wire curved 
into a loop at the upper end and having two strips of tis- 
sue-paper at the lower end, serves well for an electroscope. 

No. 76. Electrophorus.—<A large-sized jelly-cake tin 
with half a pound of sealing-wax melted in it so as to 
form a layer of uniform thickness is the electrophorus, 
and a smaller sized jelly-cake tin suspended by silk 
threads serves to convey the charge from it to the Leyden 
Jar, No. 77. 





Cost.—2 jelly-cake tins... .....+sceeeeeeees 6 cents 
$ Ib. sealing-wax...-....sseee ceeee Io cents 
16 cents 


No. 77. Leyden Jar.—A tall beaker is coated both 
inside and outside with tin-foil stuck on by mucilage. 
The coats cover the bottom and extend no more than 
two-thirds the way up the side. A flat cork fills the 
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mouth of the beaker, and a wire, running through the 
cork, terminates in a loop above and a small 
brass chain below, which insures good contact 
with the inner coat. This jar when charged 
with about twenty sparks from the electro- 
phorus furnishes a shock which may be felt 
by a large class joining hands. A beaker is 
used instead of a tumbler because its glass is 
a better insulator. 


i eee ee ne ake ac de 22 cents 


No. 79. Apparatus to Illustrate that Air 
or Some Medium is Necessary to Transmit Sound.—A 
glass rod is passed through one hole of the stopper of the 
receiver, apparatus No. 14. A small bell is attached to 
the lowerend of thisrod. The air is exhausted with the 
Franklin air-pump. 

The bottle is sometimes filled with illuminating gas, 
hydrogen, or ether vapor, and their power to transmit 
sound noted. 

Nos. 80 to 91.—Apparatus to Illustrate the Subject 
of Light.—Described fully in the author’s “ First Course 
in Science.” 


Fic. 81. 


Se NG 5.5 ocd ao6065i bi tees ounece $1.50. 


The First Year With Number. IX. 


What tables shall be taught during the first year? 

All that can be taught within ten should be used as a basis of 
number drill. A little girl bought two quarts of buttermilk; it 
was two cents a pint ; how much did she pay for it? Such ques- 
tions as the foregoing may be used to close (application) an ob- 
ject lesson on the tin measures. This question also affords a 
drill on 2x 2x 2=8. 

Quantities outside the ten-limit need not be shunned. Experi- 
ments in physics may require the measurement of liquids and 
solids and the solving of number problems that can be done only 
with the help of counters, because “ abstract” number has not 
progressed far enough. 

Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Cook County normal school, has 
written an inspiring book to show that number, like reading, may 
be taught entirely in its uses, if science teaching be made the 
basis. I am not prepared to occupy this position, either on log- 
ical or empirical grounds, and yet it is quite possible that, in this 
series of articles, altogether too much importance has been given 
to the mechanics of number teaching. If so, however, it is a 
good fault, adapting them to the “transition period” through 
which educational theory is passing. The ideal is not reached at 
abound. Every teacher, however, who wants to know the high- 
est reach that has been made toward it in connection with this 
subject should secure Mr. Jackman’s book, ‘“‘ Number Work in 
Nature Study,” published by the author. Mr. Jackman works 
from the nature side and encompasses number. Mr. Giffin, of 
the same institution, working from the number side, has done a 
vast amount of work in correlating number with other subjects, 
and has the result scheduled in a bird’s-eye view most conven- 
ient for the student, These two men may be said to have taken 
lone, wandering Arithmetic by the hands and brought it in from 
Outer Darkness. 

Yet it is not the best economy to press the unification idea too 
insistently in correlating arithmetic. The object lessons of the 
day may be selected sometimes with relation to the number work, 
but other correlations more important than this should usually 
govern the selection. The questions in almost any object lesson 
may adapt themselves somewhat to the arithmetic under way, 
but may’also demand the use of higher numbers than have come 
under regular study or of calculations so familiar as to be no 
longer among those upon which special practice is desired. The 
“ illustrative construction” may employ some of the current 
arithmetic ; but it is easy to spoil a good lesson in this or any other 
line of work by bending it out of its own line to meet some other. 
Many a teacher has turned interest to ewmuz in a bird lesson by 
pausing to make unnecessary computations on the toes of so 
many birds, 

In short, arithmetic is the most tyrannical of school, subjects, 
and, like all tyrants, stands aloof a great deal of thetime. In 
the face of the modern recoil against this tyranny, it must still be 
maintained that there wasa kernel of thought within the unwieldy 
shell of the old-fashioned school theory which made arithmetic the 
basis of gradation. 


PAPER-FOLDING AND NUMBER, 


In the study of pure number, there is no more helpful device 
in use than paper-folding. ‘ Teachers who cannot afford a free use 
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of kindergarten squares can obtain or make an unlimited supply 
from newspapers. Go to the office of your local journal and ask 
them to cut a quantity of waste papers into four-inch squares 
for you. At a small expense they will provide you with thous- 
ands. Or supply the pupils with correct pasteboard patterns and 
let them cut their own. This may be a sort of perennial busy 
work to occupy pupils who finish satisfactorily the work of any 
period before the period is up. A careful critic should be ap- 
pointed to examine the papers and preserve only those that are 
accurately cut. A stock of circles and equilateral triangles may 
be provided in the same way. A portion of this material should 
be of blank newspaper, so that when occasion demands such 
words as sguare, oblong, triangle, circle, semicircle, half, guar- 
ter, etc , may be written upon them. 

There is such a thing as graded paper-folding in number work, 
but this suggests an overuse of the device. The passion for 

rading everything lay at the root of the old formalism. Paper- 
olding should be used not for itself, but only for illustration or 
development of points which it best illustrates or develops. In 
fractions and rudimentary geometry it is particularly useful. 
The following lesson may be suggestive : 

Main Point.—To develop the idea that halves of equal things 
are equal, without reference to their shapes. 

Subordinate Aims.—1. Language training ; 2, manual train- 
ing; 3, exercise for the fancy and recollection; 4, exercise for 
the reason. 

Material,—Four-inch squares of paper. 


LESSON, 


First line, fold your squares into triangular halves. Second 
line, fold your squares into oblong halves. Third line, fold your 
squares into halves which are neither triangles nor oblongs. (This 
is done by any straight crease which passes through the center 
but not on a diameter or a diagonal. The childrea will have to 
fold either diameters or diagonals first to find center. It is 
assumed in this lesson that they know this.) 

What have you, Mollie? “A butterfly.” 

What have you, Joseph? “A book,” 

What have you, Amanda? “A ship.” 

Tell us about your butterfly, Mollie. ‘“ My butterfly was born 
last year. It was acaterpillar. It ate leaves. When the cold 
weather came it spun itself.a chrysalis and went to sleep till 
ae While it was asleep these wings grew on it. Now it can 


(First line.) 
(Second line.) 
(Third line.) 


Tell us about your book, Joseph. ‘“ My book has a nice story 
and some pictures in it. The story is about George Washington. 
There’s a picture of him and his father and the cherry tree.” 

Tell us about your ship, Amanda, “ My ship is the Mayflower. 
There are some people in it with queer dresses on, They are 
coming to this country to live. They haven’t any friends here, 
but they have tools to build houses.” (Stimulate the children’s 
imagination by questions, until some such reproduction of sub- 
jects recently treated is obtained.) 

Crease and tear. (Excellent training for little thumbs and 
fingers.) Lay one half upon the other, third line, and see if they 
are equal. 

The odd-numbered children in the second line may stand (first, 
third, e:c.). Exchange one of your halves for one of those in the 
first row. Be seated. The even numbered second-row children 
may stand. Exchange with third row. The children in first and 
third rows that have not exchanged may stand. Exchange across. 
Be seated. 

Now, some of you have—what, Amy? “I have a triangular 
half and an oblong half.” Bennie? “I have an oblong half and 
a half that isn’t either an oblong ora triangle.” We will call 
that irregular. Freda? “I have an——™” Irregular. “an 
irregular half and a triangular half.” 

Which of your halves is greater, Amy? “My triangular half 
is bigger one way and littler the other.” Larger and smaller, you 
mean. Think about it and see if you can’t find out which is 
really the greater, Bennie? “I can take a little bit of my—” 
Irregular. ‘ My irregular half here and put it on this end, and 
then it will be just as big as the oblong.” 

You taink so. You may try it. Take these scissors, Freda? 
“I think I could do what Bennie says.” Here are scissors. Try. 
Amy, have you found out anything? “I could do that too.” 
(These judgments are reached by laying one paper upon the other 
and noticing that each shape extends beyond the other equally. 
Scissors are distributed and children all fall to cutting and 
fitting.) 

Alfred; tell us what you had and what you have now. “I had 
an oblong half and an ——” Irregular. “ anirregular half. Now 
I have two oblong halves.” Tony. “I had an irregular half and 
a triangular half. Now I have two triangular halves.” Rupert. 
“T had an irregular half and a triangular half. Now I have two 
irregular halves.” Clara. “I had a triangular half and an ob- 
long half. Now I have two oblong halves.” Sarah. “I had 
like Clara, but 1 made two triangles.” 

Alfred, which half did you cut? “The irregular half.” Did 
you make any more of it by cutting? “No, ma'am.” Did you 
make any less of it? ‘No, ma’am, because I put the little piece 
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here.” 
when it was irregular in shape ? 
the same size as the other oblong half ? 
little piece back so as to make the irregular shape again. 
is greater, the irregular or the oblong half? “ They are both the 


Is there just as much of it now that it is an oblong as 

“Yes, ma'am.” And is it just 
“Yes, ma’am.” Put the 
Which 


same.” (A similar train of questioning must be applied to sev- 
eral other cases.) 

How would it have come out if the squares had not been equal 
— if, for instance, the first row had had three-inch squares and 
the third row five inch squares? “The halves wouldn’t have 
fitted.” You mean the half of ope square would not —? 
“ Wouldn’t have fitted on the half of the other square.” 

Then it is only halves of egua/ things that are —— ? ‘‘ Equal.” 

—_ that for me, somebody. ‘“ The halves of equal things are 
equal.” 

No drill. First-year pupils are too young to take permanent 
hold upon a generalization of this sort, although they may profit- 
ably be led up to a first perception of the fact it states. 

Paper-folding should not be ¢augh?¢ for its own sake, but if it 
is used to the full in the teaching of arithmetic, second-year 
= will have a knowledge of their material suggested by the 

ollowing 
LESSON ON SIXTEEN, 


What number are we studying, children? “Sixteen.” If we 
divide a whole into sixteen equal parts, what shall we call them ? 
“ Sixteenths.” If I ask you to divide your squares into sixteenths, 
how will you proceed? ‘“ Divide them into halves first by folding 
on a diameter. Then divide the halves into fourths by folding 
on the other diameter. Folding the front and back edges to the 
horizontal diameter will divide the four fourths into eight eighths” 
Folding the right and left edges to the vertical diameter will di- 
vide the eight eighths into sixteen sixteenths.” 


What shape will your halves be? “Oblong.” Your fourths? 
“Square.” Your eighths? “Oblong.” Your sixteenths? 
“ Square.” 


How many sixteenths will be in each half? “ Eight.” 
fourth? “Four.” Ineach eighth? ‘ Two,” 

How will the sixteenths lie? “In rows across the square.” 
How many will be in each row? “Four.” How many rows 
will there be? “Four.” Multiply. “Four taken four times 
equals sixteen.” Then sixteen is the square of —— ?” “ Sixteen 
is the square of four.” State that the other way. “ The square 

of four is sixteen.” 

Crease your papers, verify what you have said, and answer 
these questions : 


In each 


? 
One whole contains — 
16 
? 
One half contains — 
16 
? 
One fourth contains — 
16 
? 
One eighth contains — 
16 
Sixteen is the square of ? 


These occasional glimpses into second-year work are given to 
aid the teacher in seeing “ the end from the beginning.” 

A first-year lesson in train for the above might be as follows : 

What number are we studying, children? “Nine.” What 
tables have you made? “We have measured nine by all the 
numbers below nine.” What have you on yourdesk? “ Three- 
inch squares of white paper.” Why do you say three-inch? 
“ They are not big enough for four-inch squares.” Measure and 
see if you are right. (Inch sticks used.) 

If you divide your square into nine equal parts, what will you 
call the parts? ‘“ Ninths.” Who can tell how to get ninths of 
the squares? “I can tear my square into thirds, and then tear 
each third into three pieces and that will make nine.” Then 
you think if you get thirds of thirds you will have ninths? “ Yes, 
ma’am.” 

Who can do it without tearing? “I can crease mine.” Tell 
us just what you mean to do. “I can crease it in thirds, and 
then turn it the other way and crease it in thirds that way.” 
How many think that will give nine equal parts? What shape 
will the ninths be? “Square.” What shape will the thirds be? 
“ Oblong.” You may all try it. 

How many parts have you? What do you call them? How 
many ninths are in each third? Onethird contains how many 
ninths ? How many ninths in two thirds? Two thirds equal 
how many ninths ? 

What shape are the ninths? How do the small squares lie? 
“In rows across the large square.” How many in each row? 
Three rows of three squares make how many squares ? 

How large are your small squares? “One inch,” Your large 
square? “Three inches.” If a square has sides three inches 


or 
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long, what do we callit? “A three-inch square.” How many 
square inches has it? (No answer.) Didn’t you say your ninths 
were square inches? ‘A three-inch square has nine square 
inches,” Then we say that nine is the square of three. 

Think a minute and tell me the square of two. “Four.” Why 
do you say that? “A square that has sides two inches long 
has four little inches in it.” Inches are not little or big. They 
are just inches, all alike. Girls are little and big, or rather large 
and small, some taller than others. Now tell me the square of 
one. (No answer). A square having sides one inch long has 
He many square inches in it? “One.” Then one isthe square 
of one. 

One taken once is how many? Twice two? Three times 
three? When I ask you for once one, you give me the square of 
one. When I ask you for twice two, you give me the square of 
——? ‘* The square of two.” When I ask for——? “When 
you ask for three times three we give the square of three.” 

Yes. That is because three threes when arranged row upon 
row make a square with three on each side. Two twos make a 
square with——? “With two on each side.” And one one 
stands alone, and even if it is a circle, its diameters show what 
the square would be. It would have sides how long? “One 
inch long.” 

Now who can tell me the square of four? Why do you say 
sixteen, Jennie? “ Because if I make a square four inches on 
each side it will have sixteen little squares init.” Sixteen square 
inches, you mean. Show us on the blackboard. 

And what if a room were square and measured four yards on 
each side? ‘“ There would be sixteen square yards in the floor.” 
“ And in the ceiling, too.” 

How about a closet, four /ee¢ from front to back and four feet 
across? “ There would be sixteen square feet in the floor and 
ceiling.” ‘“ And in the shelves.” Yes, if the shelves came all the 
way to the front. 

Now you may write the answers to these questions ? 

The square of one is? 


> 
17 ia >? I : 

The square of two is? er 

The square of three is ? 3 9 

Three threes are? 2 ? 3 ? 

} of nine is? —-=— —_-=— 
3.9 3 9 

»¥ 


Teaching Literature. 
By ELLEN E, KENYON. 


Two STAGES IN THE METHOD OF STUDY. 


Let the subject matter be the story on the third unnumbered 
page of the June INSTITUTE, ‘The Lame Swallow,” 


FIRST STAGE, 


In primary classes, this is simply to be told the children with- 
out analysis or comment, the only recitation upon it being a re- 

roduction by the children of the narrative. As the story is told, 
its scenery should be made to pass through the children’s minds 
like a panorama, The Indian scene, the hut and jungle, should 
be painted, and all the incidents of the story set vividly against 
this background. Frequent pauses, with closed eyes, to develop 
the pictures that follow one another in dissolving views, and ques- 
tions upon each succeeding “situation” should make the story a 
living reality to the children, while training them to similarly 
realize all the subject matter of what they read. 

For instance “ They gave their little house the usual spring 
cleaning.” Then the husband helped his wife. Let the eyes 
close upon this scene, inside the hut. How many rooms? What 
is in each? How high the ceiling ? What kind of walls? Doors? 
Windows? Closets? Floor? What implements of house 
cleaning are used? What operations performed? What is 

our couple doing now? And now? Is it likely that the wife 
helps her husband in the field in return for his assistance in- 
doors ? 

“ Hyung saw a huge roof-snake crawl along and eat two or 
three of the little birds — he could arise to help them.” 
Can you see the snake on the roof? The nests in the eaves? 
The little birds fluttering in the nests? The snake reaching 
down over the edge of the roof to get them? What do you see 
beyond the snake? (Roof and tall tree-tops and sky.) Below 
on the grass? What windows and doors are on this side of the 
house? Can you see the garden gate? 

The mind should iearn to develop these pictures rapidly. No 
appreciative reading can be done without them. It is because 
word-calling is to so great an extent accepted as reading that 
high-school pupils display such an astonishing ignorance of much 
that they have been drilled upon for years. In developing these 
pictures, the mind learns to lend itself with promptness to any 
occasion that may arise and to operate with clearness upon any 
problem whose elements can be grasped. It is the picture power 
that makes and interprets every work of art that is produced or 
enjoyed. It is the bac power that enables the scientist to 
plan experiments and directs his search for analogies. It is the 
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picture power that builds the inventor’s apparatus in imagina 
tion's halls and teaches him how to reproduce it in material 
forms. It is the picture power that supplies the lecturer with 
illustrations and the preacher with ideals. And it is the picture 
power that is most neglected in formal schemes of education, 

The time to cultivate the picture power is in childhood. It 
will take care of itself after an initial development ; but if this is 
= jo. at the right time, it is found difficult to awaken this 

aculty. 

The most generous supply of material upon which to exercise 
this power is found in the child’s reading. 

The method is double: 1. By actualizing in material form the 
concepts acquired in direct observation, as in clay modeling and 
other forms of ‘“ manual training.” 2. By conceptualizing the 
scenes and incidents described by authors, as in the exercises 
suggested above. 

SECOND STAGE, 


In advanced classes, provided the pupils have fed and exercised 
the imagination and cultivated the spirit of poetry upon these 
myths in the earlier course, they may be re-introduced for critical 
examination and their symbolic mearings developed. “ The 
—_ Swallow” is a good story with which to begin this 
study. 

The great co-operative principle of nature, by which bird and 
beast and butterfly are made to aid the progress of vegetation by 
the distribution of seed and thus befriend man is hinted at in the 
carrying of the charmed seed by the swallow. 

The seed was a magic seed—and what seed is not? The 
wonder of reproduction and its processes in the world of plants 
and animals may be dwelt upon with great profit. The crops 
that can be raised in a few years from a single grain of wheat 
may be computed. A shad roe may be divided among the pupils 
that they may count the eggs and reflect upon the probabilities of 
this fish dying out while any at all are left to people the waters, 

The magic seed was given to the poor man as a reward of 
merit. He planted and tended it and realized his reward. The 
parable of the talents should be recalled for comparative litera- 
ture. The contents of the gourds may now be studied as figura- 
tive. They represent the successive stages of the honest man’s 
prosperity, earned by faithful labor, frugality, and prudence. 

The moral of the piece may be variously stated. Develop the 
idea and then call for quoted expressions of it. The good couple 
made the best of the flying moments, did their duty, and let the 
future take care of itself. They loved nature and she repaid 
their love with her bourty. This philosophy of finding one’s 
happiness in one’s surroundings and labor, of living in the pres- 
ent, cultivating the hear, and enjoying the actual conditions of 
life, has found expression in many familiar forms such as the fol- 
lowing : 

“Do your best 
And leave the rest.” 


“ Trust in God and keep your powder dry.” 


Act, act in the living present, 
“ Heart within and God o’erhead!” 


“ Therefore take no thought for the morrow,” etc. 


This si-nple little story may be made a revelation to the older 
pupils of what there is in literature for the appreciative reader. 
They saw so much in it as little children, with its many pictures 
and sympathies, and now they see so much more! The enthu- 
siasm awakened by the thought of these riches that the ages 
have laid up for the poorest of us must help the moral to sink. 
“Surely,” thinks the intelligent pupil, “ the future ay be left to 
take care of itse!f if we will only do our duty in the present.” 


td 


A Galveston paper says: “ We have little hesitancy in saying 
that the pretension to be able to teach without knowing what 
teaching means, without mastering its processes and methods, 
without being acquainted with its principles, and without study- 
ing what has been said and done by eminent practitioners is un- 
warrantable and unscientific. All teaching must have for its 
aim the fitting of the individual for citizenship, the development 
of the mind, the cultivation of the intellect and the instilling of 
those principles, which give man the proper respect for morality 
and religion. Observation and experience teach that aimless 
teaching can not result in good. Incalculable mischief has been 
done by those who enter the work of teaching without knowing 
how to teach. A teacher, to be a success, must be equipped 
with a knowledge of the subject of instruction, a knowledge of 
the value of the being to be instructed, and a knowledge of the 
best method of developing his powers.” 





Pedagogy has reached the Boston homes. A Boston mother 
who had been attending a lecture by Stanley Hall lately remarked 
to a friend, “ I’m puzzled what to do with my boys. I wish them 
to be educated—but how to do it without requiring them to asso- 
ciate with books and schoolmasters is a hard problem; but they 
say that is the true way.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Reports from the manual training schools are now 
coming in ; few are over four years old. The papers in 
giving the reports all speak of the interest of the pupils 
in exhibiting their work. Some, as in Newark,have letters 
from graduates and these are remarkable testimonials ; 
they uniformly speak of the value of the training. The 
legislature of Massachusetts has passed a law requiring 
that manual training shall be incorporated into the high 
school system of every city whose population exceeds 
20,000. There are twenty such cities in the state and 
they have a total population of about 1,300,000 souls. 
Three of the cities, Boston, Cambridge, and Fall River, 
already have such courses in the high schools, and in 
the remaining cities of the class named there is busy 
work going on among the school committees, superin- 
tendents, and teachers preparing to carry out the re- 
quirements of the new law. 





Where are the directors of manual training schools to 
come from? This is a demand that will be felt very 
strongly in time to come. It would seem there should 
be a manual training normal school. The graduates of 
such schools as the Massachusetts school of technology 
have been in demand, but they do not understand the 
science of education. We shall be glad to hear from 
educators on this point. 





It is an excellent practice to have the pupil face the 
audience of his school and utter his own thought. It 
may be necessary at first to have him utter the thought 
of some one else, but it is far better that he should say 
his own thought. A school was lately visited where 
eleven pupils were called on, none knowing positively 
that he was to be summoned to the stage, to say some- 
thing he thought. One chose the rain, another the war, 
another food, another the dog, &c. The statements 
made were usually in three sentences, and all contained 
about fifty words. Some girls were asked to volunteer 
remarks; they gave quotations and some remarks. 





The death of Thomas Henry Huxley, a man who left 
a strong impress on the thought of the age, occurred 
recently. While fresh from the University of London 
he sailed around the world (1846-53) as assistant sur- 
geon of the royal navy on board H. M. S. Rattlesnake, 
making during the trip valuable scientific observations, 
Then he became professor in the school of mines, and 
was successively chosen to other positions, including 
the rectorship of the University of Aberdeen in 1872, 
He had been known for many years as one of the most 
laborious workers in biological science. His theory of 
protoplasm, his able advocacy of the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis, and his promulgation of the theory that the seem- 
ingly voluntary movements of animals and even of men 
are automatic and independent of the will, have attract- 
ed muchattention. He was a voluminous writer on sci- 
ence ; to students of physiology he was known through 
a text-book on that subject. Prof, Huxley was seventy 
years of age. 





Why is he ateacher? It was observed a good many 
years ago that certain men became teachers to earn 
money enough to undertake something else ; staying in 
the school-room only as long as they must, sufficient 
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money being earned they left it only too gladly. Then 
it was seen that the work done by these persons was not 
teaching but lesson hearing of a varying quality. So it 
began to be demanded that the person officiating in the 
school-room should be better qualified, and normal 
schools were built, but still it is observed that men and 
women seek the school-rooms solely for the money to be 
obtained. There are those who would have no higher mot 
ive for the teacher ; when it comes to pass that none 
exists the public school system will fall of its own weight. 
The motive controls in teaching as in learning; those who 
learn to get gold medals never reach any great height. 





Educational Evolution. 


After publishing the ScHooL JourNAL for a few years 
it became apparent that its price and the subjects sel- 
ected for discussion would prevent its being taken by 
the great mass of teachers. THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
was sent out monthly at $1.00, its contents were limited 
mainly to “ ways and means.” 

THE JOUNRAL was prepared for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and all aiming to fit themselves to become such, 
It has looked at the school from the standpoint oc- 
cupied by such men and women. And anyone who has 
familiarized himself with its pages sees that the great 
river of educational events has been rolling through its 
pages. 

Let any teacher look over his papers for a year and 
he will be amazed at the labor that has selected mater- 
ials for those who wish to keep themselves informed 
concerning what is discussed and what is going on in 
the educational world. Bind these together and they 
form a volume of the size of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. THE JOURNAL is truly unapproachable as a 
representative of advancing educational thought in 
America ; and also of its material progress. Among 
these last may be enumerated: 

The Text-Books. 

The School Furniture. 

The Apparatus. 

The New Buildings. 

The Appliances, as Blackboards, Crayons, Pens, Ink, 
Pencils, Slates, Libraries, Book Covers, Maps, Charts, 
Flags. 

Important as these are to the thoughtful teacher, far 
more important has been the expression of opinion on 
pedagogics. The building is not absolutely necessary ; 
Socrates and Plato taught in the porticos of temples. 
But the foundation principles of education must be un- 
derstood by the superintendents, principals, and all who 
aim to be or are forced to be leaders, whether they wish 
to be ornot. True there are no small number of per- 
sons supposed to be superintending schools who have 
no knowledge of these principles and who smile when 
requested t@ subscribe for THE JouRNAL; but the 
doom of the non pedagogical superintendent is written—he 
has got to go. 

Among the subjects discussed in THe JouRNAL and 
indispensable to the superintendent and principal have 
been these : 

Educational Maxims. 

Relation of Geography to Literature. 

Guiding Principles. 

City School Systems. 
Correlation in Daily Work. 
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Nature Study. 

Vertical Writing. 

Military Instruction. 

Ventilation. 

Child Study. 

School Law. 

Ethical Development. 

These twelve are merely samples drawn from five 
hundred discussed during the year. Isit important that 
the superintendent or principal should be en rapport with 
such discussion ? 

Tue INSTITUTE aims to induct the teacher into the 
right treatment of the eight subjects, Language, Doing, 
Numbers (expression), People, Self, Earth, Things, 
Ethics ; it keeps in mind theclass-teacher and the teach- 
er of the ungraded school. And it gives sound peda- 
gogical instruction also; it believes there must be a 
knowledge of the principles of teaching to attain real 
and lasting success, 

The true aim of THE INSTITUTE is not to furnish 
materials to sandwich in with the 3 R’s, but to make the 
teacher successful in the high sense of the term ; success- 
ful in building up character ; successful in realizing the 
possibilities in the child. It gives methods founded on 
principles. 

Tue Primary SCHOOL is conceived in the same spirit 
as THE INstTITUTE and carried forward on similar lines, 
only it considers the needs of teachers of young children. 
Here too there must be a constant study of principles. 
“ Study the Child ” was a maxim of THE SCHOOL JourR- 
NAL twenty years ago; it has been taken up by the en- 
tire educational world. 

As might be expected the intense effort to have the 
teacher become a student of education began to bear 
fruit ; it became necessary to publish EDUCATIONAL 
FounpatTions. It wasentered upon unwillingly, but it 
has become apparent there ts forming among the young- 
er teachers a party who must know the reasons of things in 
education ; they are the ones who will hold the reins of 
power as the new century dawns; the political superin- 
tendent must disappear. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The United States gold reserve reaches $107,392,355.——An 
American vessel arriving from Rio Janeiro and Santos reports 
that yellow fever is raging to such an extent that men are drop- 
ping dead in the streets and that ships are left without men 
enough to sail them.——The marquis of Salisbury becomes prime 
minister of Great Britain and secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and chooses the following chief members of the cabinet: the 
duke of Devonshire, lord president of the council; Rt. Hon. Ar- 
thur James Balfour, first lord of the treasury; Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, secretary of state for the colonies; Rt. Hon. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, chancellor of the exchequer; Rt. Hon, 
George Joachim Goshen, first lord of the admiralty.——Interna- 
tional railway congress held in London. ——Turkish troops hurry- 
ing to the districts in Macedonia where revolts have broken out, 
—Successful test of Lieut. Fiske’s invention of finding a ship’s 
position at Fort Hamilton, N. Y.—— Firms, especially in the iron 
industry, continue to advance the wages of their men.——The 
cruising yacht Nepthina of New Orleans captured at Havana. 
—— The United States district court decides that editor Charles 
A. Dana, of the New York Sua cannot be removed to Washing- 
ton for trial for libel—— Yale wins the boat race over Harvard at 
New London, Conn.—— Dedication of the bronze statue of Maj.- 
Gen. John Buford on the Gettysburg battle field.—— A monument; 
unveiled at Ottawa, Canada, to Sir John Macdonald, and another 
one at Montreal to de Masoneuve, the founder of that city. 
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The teachers in the public schools of Detroit must not receive 
gilts or emoluments of any kind from their pupils, or from the 
pupils of other teachers. The rule was promulgated to put a 
stop to the practice of advising parents to have their children 
privately tutored. This is to be done by the teachers. 


The subjects for essays in competition for the John A. Porter 
University Prize for 1896 at Yale have been announced. The 
prize is of the value of $250, and may be competed for by any 
member of the university who has been pursuing a regular course 
for a degree for the whole of the current year. The subjects are 
as follows: 1, The modern stage. 2. George Eliot's conception 
of sin. 3. The Monroe doctrine. 4. The romantic revival in 
modern literature. 5. Political relations which existed between 
Elizabeth, Henry 1V., and Phillip II. 6. The religious issue in 
common schools. 7. The debt of history to philology. 8. The 
religious element in the Arthurian romances. 9g. Finance as an 
issue in American politics. 10, The exercise and regulation of 
the elective franchise in the Southern states. 11. What benefits 
flow from scholasticism in the intellectual and religious history 
of Europe. 

Would it not be a good thing for the N. E. A. to give out $250 
te teachers who could write on themes like these that demand 
thought ? 


The school laws of Idaho compiled by State Supt. Lower show 
that the state board may give licenses good for five years to those 
(1) who have a good moral character, (2) have passed a thorough 
examination in all branches, etc., and in d#dactics—but he must 
have been successfully engaged in teaching for three years for a 
certificate, five for a diploma, and furnish evidence that he can in- 
struct and properly manage any school in the state. (Is not thisa 
pretty heavy demand?) The board will give certificates and di- 
plomas to those from other states holding certificates and diplo- 
mas where the state demands similar qualifications to those re- 
quired by Idaho. (This is a good move.) 


What other school can do as much in music as the pupils of 
Dayville, Ct.? A visitor says; “In the primary department, 
where the average age is six years, I placed upon the blackboard 
any simple exercise I chose in the key of C, within the range of 
an octave. Individual members of the school were called upon, 
who read the notes by syllable as fast as they could be pointed 
out. Some were able to sing them correctly. In the intermedi- 
ate department, where the average age is ten years, I found them 
ready to answer promptly all ordinary questions relative to the 
different keys, signatures, position of keynote, etc., individual 
pupils reading exercises written upon the blackboard by syllable, 
backward and forward, and in any key I called for—writing cor- 
rectly simple exercises in any key and any kind of time.” 


It is to be doubted whether any member of the N. E. A. is 
bold enough to offer the following at Denver: “ Whereas, we 
are required to show to our pupils the evils of narcotics and alco- 
holics. Resolved, that it is our duty to abstain from the use of 
them ourselves.” It is possible a woman might be found courage- 
ous enough to urge the need that the N. E. A. make some de- 
liverance on this point; few of the men but puff the fragrant 
weed and it cannot be expected they will drop a means of con- 
solation so ready and so enticing. 


The New York State Department of Public Instruction has a 
fund of $10,000 available with which to establish a bureau for the 
enforcement of the compulsory-education law. 


It seems that of the 720 women who passed through Newham 
college, England, 374 are teachers, 5 are physicians, 2 are mis- 
sionaries, 3 are in charity work, 16 are dead, 37 are out of the 
country, 230 are at home, The rest are in some secretary work 
—typewriters, probably. Of the 335 women who have passed 
through Girton college, 123 are teachers, 2 are missionaries, 6 are 
in government employ, 4 are physicians, 6 are dead, 194 are at 
home. Of 79 Girton girls who gained mathematical honors 10 have 
married ; of 97 who gained classical honors 6 have married ; of 40 
who gained natural science honors 7 have married. It appears 
that 2 in § marry who simply graduate, but that only 1 in 10 
marry who gain honors. 


We don’t say the principal of a school should be able to pass 
an examination on heating such as steamfitters must. Here are 
some of the questions asked them: “ How many pounds of oxy- 
gen are required fora pound of carbon? ’ (Give it up? 2.66.) 
“How many pounds are needed to get one pound of oxygen?” 


(4.5). 


The Sun of June 25 writes: 


“The twenty female sehoo/ teachers appointed a few days ago to teach in 
the West Chester, Pa., public schools during the ensuing year, were required 
to sign an agreement not to get married during the year for which they 
were appointed, There is no rule against courting, provided it is done out 
of school hours. The board says it is by no means opposed to matrimony, 
but that it has found such an agreement necessary in order to prevent 
breaks in the corps of teachers at inconvenient times.” 
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It Clings to the Memory. 


Every one was proud of the great World’s Fair; proud be- 
cause they lived at a time when, notwithstanding the great fin- 
ancial depression, when banks and business houses were finan- 
cially wrecked on every hand--notwithstanding such calamities 
the citizens of every State gathered together the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and mae of them a gorgeous pageant that 
outshone even the splendor of the Czsars with all their ancient 
Roman pomp and magnificence. 

It is worthy of note, too, that in this country where so much 
effort is devoted to the accumulation of wealth, the nation should 
pause long enough to build such a magnificent peace offering. 

Its memory cannot die with this generation, for every right 
minded man or woman will have a souvenir of the event to leave 
to their descendants. 

The Souvenir Spoons offered by the Leonard Mfg. Co., 152- 
153 Michigan Ave., F.F., Chicago, are genuine souvenirs, and at 
a price that one can afford to pay. 





In Doubt. 


It is very aggravating at times to be in doubt. You would 
like to have a certain thing, and you are hovering, mentally, be- 
tween yes or no, undecided whether to go ahead or stay behind. 
Judging from the number of readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
who have not as yet sent in an order for a set of World’s Fair 
Souvenir Spoons, there are many in doubt. They cannot quite 
persuade themselves that ninety-nine cents will buy six spoons 
that were sold formerly for $9.00. They argue that there must 
be something peculiar about the offer, that there is a catch some- 
where. To those who 
thus lag behind, it might 
be well to say that thous- 
ands who have bought 
them have written their 
thorough appreciation, 
and express surprise that 
the spoons are such 
beauties. They are really 
better and handsomer 
than type can explain, 
and the offer is a genu- 
ine one. 


Description of 
Souvenir Spoons. 


They are standard af- 
ter-dinner coffee size, 
heavily coin silver plated, 
with gold plated bowls, 
each Spoon has a differ- 
ent World’s Fair build- 
ing exquisitely engraved 
in the bowl, and the 
handles are finely chased 
showing a raised head of 
Christopher Columbus, 
with the dates 1492-1893, and the words, World's Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set 
is sent, prepaid, for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory 
your money will be refunded. 
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Why ? 


The illustration on this page is a photo-reduction of the set 
of World’s Fair Souvenir Spoons offered by the Leonard Mfg. 
Co., 152-153 Michigan Ave., F.F., Chicago. 

The very small sum asked for them, 99 cents, ought to induce 
every reader to order a set. They are genuine works of art, and 
make a beautiful collection of souvenirs of the Fair. They are 
described fully in another paragraph on this page, and thous- 
ands of delighted readers have already purchased sets either to 
commemorate their own visit to the Fair, and keep in the family 
as heirlooms or to give as presents to the younger members of 
the family as souvenirs of the donor. 

The price for six spoons, 99 cents, is a mere trifle when it is 
considered that the World’s Fair was the greatest ever held. 


Notes from Correspondents. 
MARMORA, ONT., CAN., 
Leonard Mfg. Co., May 10, 1895. 
Dear Sirs :—Enclosed please find 99 cents, for which send 
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4 dozen souvenir spoons, same as you sent before. I will prob- 
ably send for more later on. They are nice for presents. Pleas 
send through P. O. Miss PHENIE CAMPION. 


TREMONT, IND., 
Leonard Mfg. Co., May 5, 1895. 
Enclosed please find P. O, Order for which send me four 
sets of Souvenir Spoons as promised in my letter from you, this 
day received. Yours respectfully, Miss IRENE HALL, 
TREMONT, IND., Steuben Co, 
The Spoons arrived all right and are very nice. 





DENVER, COLO., 
Leonard Mfg. Co., May 15, 1895. 
Sirs:—Find order for $5.94, second order for Souvenir 
Spoons. What premium will you give me if I send you order 
for third set of Souvenirs? The last order is entirely satisfactory. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs, J. A. NESBITT, 735 19th Ave. 





AUBURN, ME., 
Leonard Mfg. Co., May 15, 1895. 
Gentlemen :—I sent for a set of Souvenir Spoons for my 
wife a short time since and you enclosed an offer to make me a 
present of three sets of spoons, if we would sell six. My wife 
went out among her friends and sold six in one evening. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. She 
thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and 
wants to know what you give as presents besides the Souvenir 
Spoons. How much 
ionger will the offer last, 
or rather, how much 
longer will the spoons 
hold out? Respectfully, 
Epw. W. BONNEY, 
8 Myrtle St. 





DES MOINES, IA. 
May 10, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIl., 
Gentlemen:—I re- 
ceived my spoons yester- 
day and was quite well 
pleased with them. I 
have shown them to sev- 
eral of my friends, and ] 
will send for three sets 
in a few days, and prob- 
ably six sets, if the offer 
will be the same on the 
last three as the first 
three. Yrs. respectfully, 
JOHN BAILEY, 
1400 E. Walnut St. 
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MONMOUTH, ILL., 
Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. May 15, 1895. 
Gentlemen :—I hope to send you an order soon for the six 
sets of spoons sold by me. I received the set of spoons sent to 
me, and was very much pleased with them. 
Yours respectfully, 


Box 883. Mrs. JACOB HAYDEN, 


The above are all unsolicited words of appreciation. Read 
the description of spoons on this page. Send us your order and 
ninety-nine cents, and if you are not satisfied we will refund your 
money. Address Leonard Mfg. Co., 152-153 Michigan Ave., 
F.F., Chicago. 


Summary. 


If the reader will glance over the “ Description of the Souvenir 
Spoons” there can be no doubt of the genuine bargain that is 
offered. 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of 99 cents by P. O. or Express Money Order. Do not 
send individual checks. If you are not satisfied with them the 
money will be refunded. Address orders plainly, 


LEONARD MFG. CO., 
152-153 MICHIGAN AVE., F.F.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ At the annual meeting of the Williams col 4 peti- 
tion signed by the students asking to be reli of compulsory 
attendance on religious exercises came up. f dis- 
cussion the members of the faculty decided to f the partition. 
The matter of attendance on religious caer the college was 
then reterred to a committee composed of Rev. Dr. Adams, 
of Fall River, Horace E. Scudder, of Comtateee. Mass., and the 
Rev. Dr. Hall, of Brooklyn, which will report at the October 
meeting. 


The A. P. A. sent out this circular: “In our judgment the 
position of secretary of the board of education should be held by 
a man of unquestioned patriotism, who is not allied with any sys- 
tem that is opposed to our national, non-sectarian, free public 
schools ; and we would therefore respectfully request every mem- 
ber of the board of education of the city of Elizabeth to vote for 
the appointment of either Henry F. Robinson or some equally 
competent, loyal, and patriotic citizen.” H.F. Robinson is a Pro- 
testant, an ex-member of thé board of education, and is, it is said, 
one of the hardest workers in the ranks of the A. P. A. He 1s 
also a member of the lican party which is in control of the 
board. The secretary of the board is W. H. Ryan, a member of 
the Roman Catholig efurch ; he has been secretary of the school 
— about eight years. The A. P. A. want to prevent his re- 
election. 


At the meeting of the board of estimate in Brooklyn Mayor 
Schieren said that, in his opinion, the salaries of the teachers in 
the high schools are too high, and at his suggestion $80,000 was 
cut off the teachers’ appropriation asked for by the board of edu- 
cation. The mayor declared that Brooklyn was paying the teach- 
ers higher salaries than were paid in private schools. When the 
appropriation of $45,000 for evening schools had been shaved 
down to $20,000 he remarked: “I think that is all we ought to 
waste on that.” 


The Russian minister of education has appointed a commission 
to formulate plans for a general and fixed system of musical in- 
struction throughout the empire. It has been determined to 
make musical instruction obligatory in all Russian schools as one 
of the essential branches of popular learning. 





Educational Co-operation. 


_ THE JOURNAL has frequently urged the advisability of educa- 
tion societies. As many are looking for regulations for organiz- 
ing such a scheme on a practical basis, we offer the following con- 
stitution of the Brookline Education Society, recently organized : 

The movement resulting in the formation of this society grew 
out of a desire to secure a more active co-operation on the part 
of teachers and parents. It was felt also that education, con- 
sidered as a social force, did not receive the attention it deserves. 
Many questions pertaining to physical conditions, standards, and 
aims seemed to deserve a more studious treatment than they 
have hitherto received. Hence a preliminary meeting was held 
early in March, with an attendance of over fifty representative 
citizens, to consider the wisdom of forming an education society. 
The matter was fully discussed and a committee was appointed 
to prepare a plan of organization and to arrange a program fora 
first meeting. 

On May 8, the first meeting was held in Pierce hall, and up- 
wards of 150 were in attendance. 

An interesting discussion upon “ Nature as a Factor in Educa- 
tion” was held, and a permanent organization was effected as 
follows : 

“ President, Dr. Walter Channing; secretary, Miss Martha 
2+ additional members of the executive committee, Judge 
J. R. Dunbar, Mrs, Joshua Crane, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, 
Samuel T, Dutton, and Charles K. Bolton.” 


CONSTITUTION. 

The Brookline Education Society is established to promote a 
broader knowledge of the science of education, a better under- 
standing of methods now employed, and a closer sympathy and 
co-operation between the home and the school. 

OFFICERS.—The society shall elect by ballot, at the regular 
meeting in April, a president, a secretary, who, shall also act as 
treasurer, and five other persons, who with the president and 
secretary, shall constitute an executive committee. 

The president shall preside at the meetings of the society, and 
of the executive committee. 

The secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
society, and of the executive committee, shall issue notices of all 
the meetings, shall notify members of their election, and shall 
conduct the correspondence of the society. The secretary shall 
also collect all moneys of the society, use them under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee, and render an account of the 
same at the regular meeting in April. 

The executive committee shall present for election to member- 
ship in the society, such names as their judgment may determine, 
shall prepare programs for all meetings, and shall have general 
charge and management of the business and affairs of the 
society. 
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MEMBERS.—Any persons of the age of twenty years, desiring 
to join the society, and sympathizing with its objects, may be- 
come members by singing the constitution, if nominated by the 
executive committee, and elected at any meeting, by a majority 
of the members present. E member shall pay an annual fee 
of one dollar. secretary shall send to all persons who are 
chosen members, a notice of their election, with a copy of the 
ey calling attention to the provision for an annual 
ee. 

MEETINGS.—Regular meetings of the society shall be held on 
the second Wednesday of October, December, February, and 
April. Special meetings may be called by the president when- 
ever he shall deem it expedient. At all meetings of the society, 
after papers or addresses have been presented, there shall be op- 
portunity for free discussion of the same. 

STANDING COMMITTEES.—The executive committee shall ap- 
point the following standing committees: (1) Committee of ten 
persons on child study ; (2) committee of five on physical train- 
ing ; (3) committee of three on history ; (4) committee of three 
on natural science ; (5) committee of six on music and art ; (6) 
committee of seven on school libraries; (7) committee of three 
on lectures. 

QuoRuM.—At all meetings of the society a quorum shall con- 
sist of twenty members. 


Vivisection in Schools. 


The American Humane Association has published in a pamph- 
let its “Report on Vivisection and Dissection in Schools.” It 
contains the replies of sundry leading men in various walks of life, 
elicited by circulars sent out by the society in which certain ques- 
tions were asked : 


First—Will experiments involving either the infliction of pain 
or death upon helpless creatures tend to cultivate or to blunt the 
natural sensibilities of children assisting thereat ? 

Second—Do you think it advisable to give to children a belief 
in their irresponsible power over the lower forms of life ? 

Third—Do you consider it in accord with the best interests of 
education that children be familiarized with the infliction upon 
animals of mortal wounds, with the sight of blood, or the process 
of dying ? 

Fourth—In the teaching of children in public schools of those 
rudimentary truths of physiology and hygiene which pertain to 
the care and preservation of health, could not everything needful 
be clearly taught by the use of illustrations and manikins, without 
resort to experiments on living creatures ? 

Fifth—If before advanced stndents it be sometimes deemed ad- 
visable to ex the vital organs of animals already killed, would 
it not seem far preferable that such demonstrations be upon ani- 
mals used for food rather than upon those whose whole existence 
is associated with human companionship and affection ? 

The answers are overwhelmingly against the practice. It is 
stated by those competent from technical knowledge to speak 
that the necessary results can be attained through the methods 
mentioned in question four ; and it is stated again and again that 
psychological effects upon children of any participation in vivi- 
section is dangerous and in many cases injurious in the extreme. 
Among those expressing emphatic opinions are Sculptor W. W. 
Story, Cardinal Gibbons, W. D. Howells, Bishop Barry, Professor 
James, of Harvard. the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Peabody, 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, and the 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke. 

Naturally, the comment of men fitted by training and line of 
work to express what may be called a professional judgment is 
worth most in such a case. Dr. James says: “I believe vivisec- 
tion of any sort to be quite out of place in schools of any grade.” 

I believe that there goes on in medical schools a lot of purely 
wanton vivisection for purposes of “‘ demonstration,” which the 
class does not see, which is wasteful of life and condemnable. 
I believe in keeping up a sore state of public opinion as to this 
latter sort of cruelty. . . . What is needed is a great public sense 
of the responsibility of dur power of life and death over lower 
creatures. For this result as much as anything depends, it seems, 
to me, on the example of the teacher’s spirit. 

Dr. Beard, professor of physiology in the University of Minne- 
sota, says : “I think that such experiments as are referred to are 
likely to blunt the natural sensibilities of children, since their judg- 
ment of utility is not educated sufficiently to act independently of 
emotion excited by the sight of suffering or death. As these 
emotions are not susceptible of observation or cortrol, they are 
likely to be destroyed by such influences. In the teaching of 
children in public schools of the rudimentary truths of physiology 
and hygiene, everything necessary can be taught by illustrations, 
manikins, models, and specimens removed from dead animals. 
. . . L appreciate the conservative character of your circular, the 
more so since it compares favorably with the extreme utterances 
of anti-vivisection societies. I believe in the utility and morality 
of vivisection under suitable restriction in scientific schools, but I 
believe also that the practice needs regulation. In public schools 
I think it both undesirable and unnecessary.” 
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Industrial Summer Schools. 

The American I, berator some time ago published 
Experiment,” by Emily Raynor, 
ent : 

i eg | Hyena homes, and 
thoughtless of the tempta New York street life, may not 
realize the menace of having thousand children suddenly 
thrown upon our streets at the eloseof each school year—children 
who cannot go away—who will, yet should not, remain in their 
close homes, and who for six weeks, without discipline 
or restraint, must seek upon the sidewalk their only amusement. 
I am sure that such readers will be interested in a short account of 
how this year the Association for the Improvement of the Poor 
of New York, in combination with our city board of education, 
conquered the danger by establishing four industrial vacation 
schools within city limits, where thousands of children from six 
to fourteen years of age, have been for the half of five days in 
each week entertained and instructed. These schools have been 
a successful experiment, and there is little doubt that they will be 
kept open in future summers. 

The first-named association conceived of these schools in the 
cause of good government. They furnished the money for secur- 
ing accomplished teachers and also material with which to work. 
The board of education combined with the association and gen- 
erously donated the use of four public school buildings and school 
property. The school began July 25, without supply of paper, 
needies, cloth, or pencils. Miss May Carolan, a lady well calcu- 
lated by education, experience, and cheerful, happy temperament 
for the position, is the principal. She is a good disciplinarian, 
holding her scholars in perfect order, and yet so merry in word 
and voice that children are joyous the moment she appears, She 
is through the regular school year a teacher of music, harmony, 
and other studies in Dr. Matthew J. Elgas’ boys’ grammar school, 
125 West 54th street. Mr. Locke, as representative of the soci- 
7 for the improvement of the poor, and the board of education, 
allows her full scope to carry out her own ideas and she divided 
the school into grammar, primary, and kindergarten departments, 
following the public school system in every possible way. The 
studies of every class in each department include music, language, 
drawing, and manual training. The music is taught by the prin- 
cipal, Miss Carolan, at the morning assembling of the entire 
school, and it is a delight to hear the class sing. Language in- 
cludes writing, reading, spelling, punctuation, and recitation. 
signing and sloyd for the boys. 

The sloyd work is under the direction of Mr. J. Bruce McClel- 
land. It is wonderful the skill he has in three weeks imparted to 
these little fellows, many of whom never before drew a straight 
line or knew the use of a tool or knife except to work sad mis- 
chief. Mr. McClelland is also an accomplished photographer 
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The dress-cutting class of twelve girls, from ten to 
fourteen years of age, is t to grade patterns to fit the small- 
est doll or the largest woman by the bona-fide dress cutting system. 


Besides the rooms already mentioned I visited the classes under 
Miss Marion Smith, Miss E. Robertson, Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hess, Miss Annie Logue, and Miss Mollie Mead. In Mrs. 
Hess’ room the boys were writing letters as a “ language ” exer- 
cise, and those of John Clarke, Thomas Brown, Charles Falke, 
and Albert Lynne wefe models of good writing and punctuation. 
The kindergarten department ‘under Miss Josephine Duffy and 
Miss Pauline Hassell was very interesting. The classes, after 
three hours’ work, re-assembled in the large hall where they en- 
joyed a “home talk” by Miss Carolan and, class at a time, were 
dismissed, marching Olt to piano music. Each one of over 400 
scholars received at the door a bouquet of choice cut flowers, the 
gifts of Mrs. Leo Stein, 161 West 85th street, who each Friday 
morning thus remembers every pupil in the 58th street industrial 
summer vacation school. 


Conference of Evolutionists. 


AT GREENACRE, ELIOT, MAINE, JULY 6-13, 1895. 
The object of the conference is to afford opportunity for interchange of 
views to the friends of scientific thought, and especially to emphasize the 
ositive, constructive, helpful implications of the Doctrine of Evolution as 
Contte on the practical problems of ethics, sociology, and religion. 
Saturday, July 6: 
3 P. M.—Welcome to Greenacre, Miss SARAH J, FARMER. 
OPENING ADDRESS : 
PRroF. Epwarp D. Cope, Ph. D., of the University of Pennsylvania. 
**The Place of Consciousness in Organic Evolution.” 
& P. M.—Paper from HERBERT SPENCER, London, England : 
** Social Evolution and Social Duty.” 
To be followed by a symposium of letters and brief addresses. 
Monday, July 8: 
P: M.—Mr. HENRY Woop, Boston, Mass. : 
‘** Industrial Evolution.” 
& P. M.—MR. BENJAMIN F. UNDERWOOD, editor Philosophical Journal, 
Chicago, Ill. : : , . 
«“« How Evolution Reconciles Opposing Views in Ethics and Philosophy.” 
BRIEF LETTERS AND ADDRESSES. 
Tuesday, July 9: . : 
3 P. M—PrRor. Epwarp S. Morse, of the Peabody Institute, Salem, 
Mass. : 





1404 Bacon Street, 


MRS. HAILMANN’S Training School 
for Kindergartners and Primary 
Teachers (formerly at La Porte, Indiana), 
will be reopened next Fall at Washington, 

D.C. Send for circulars. 
Eudora L. 


Hailmann, 
Washington, D. C. 
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** Natural Selection and Crime.” 
en M.—DR. MARTIN L, HOLBROOK, editor Journal of Hygiene, New 

ork : 

‘* Evolution’s Hopeful Promise for Human Health.” 

wy mm! July 10: 

3 P. M—ReEv. Epwarp P. PowE.t, Clinton, N. Y. : 

“*Evolution of Individuality.” 

& P. M.—Mi1ss Mary Proctor, New York : 

“Other Worlds than Ours.” (Illustrated by stereopticon). 

Thursday, July 11: 

3 ?. M—REv. James T: Brxsy, Ph. D., Yonkers; N. Y.: 

“* Evolution of the God-Idea.” 

& P. M.—Dr. Lewis G. JANEs, president Brooklyn Ethical Association : 

** Evolution of Morals,” 

Friday, July 12: 

P, M.—MR. HENRY Hoyt Moore, of 7he Outlook, New York : 

“* Utopias : Social Ideals Tested by Evolutionary Principles.” 

& P. M.—REvV. JoHN C. KImBALL, Hartford, Conn. : 

‘‘The World’s Coming Better Social State.” 

Saturday, uly qj? 

3 P. M.—PRoF. ) ae FIsKE, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. : 

**The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice.” 

& P. M.—PROF. JOHN Fiske, LL.D. : 

“* The Eternal Reality of Religion.” 

Eliot, Maine, is easily accessible, via B. & M. R. R., from Boston or 
Portland. The meetings, free to the public, will be held in a tent seatin 
several hundred ple, on the unds of the Greenacre Inn, where vis- 
itors at the Conference can find entertainment. Greenacre is only two 
miles from Portsmouth, N. H., where there are also good hotels. 


New York City. 


The Normal college sends out this year 370 graduates; their 
friends filled the hall an hour before the exercises began. 
Licenses were given to each diploma-holder by Supt. John Jas- 
per, entitling the holder to teach in the city schools. Miss UIl- 
mann was credited with 99}7 per cent.—the highest attained. 
Several prizes were given, two gold medals ; $50 in gold. Presi- 
dent Hunter addressed the class on the duties of teachers : “ Un- 
less, you love children, you should not become a teacher. Be 
a scrubwoman, a cook, or a housemaid if you have no love and 
sympathy for the children, for if you do not have these require- 
= despite all your learning, you are not competent to 
teach.” 

Eighty-four took the Bachelor of Arts degree. Twelve post- 
graduates completed their course in the manual training depar.- 
ment and were presented with diplomas, five completed the k:n- 
dergarten course, becoming kindergarten teachers. 
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Tours to the North via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


To provide the most attractive method of spending a summer holiday, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged to run two delightful 
tours to the North. The points included in the itinerary and the country 
traversed abound in nature’s beauties. Magnificent scenery begins with 
the journey and ends only with its completion. : 

The names of the places to be visited are familiar to all and suggestive 
of wonderland. No matter how much may be expected, one cannot be dis- 
appointed in Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Quebec, 

ontreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, or 
the Highlands of the Hudson, The dates fixed for the departures of these 
two tours are July 16 and August 20, and the round trip rate of $100 from 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti- 
more, and Washington, will cover all necessary expenses during the time 
absent. A beautiful descriptive itinerary can be procured from the tourist 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 'Broadway, New York, or 
Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 


TEACHERS 


Contemplating a trip to Denver, to attend the Convention of the National 
Educational Association, in July, will have all their traveling troubles 
borne and wants looked after by an agent in charge, if they will join the 
special excursion, arranged for by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y., the Committee on Transportation 
for Western New York. They will also secure the lowest rates, the finest 
accommodations, the quickest time, and the best meals. 

This special train will leave Syracuse at 4 P.M., and Buffalo at 8.00 P.M., 
on July 3, and arrive at Denver, at 5.30 P.M., on July 5. It will be com- 

sed of the finest sleeping cars, and will be run via the West Shore, Nickel 

late Road, and the Northwestern-Union Pacific route. 

Special rates have been authorized by all lines to Syracuse and return on 
the occasion of the Convention of the State Educational Association, July 
1, 2and 3. All teachers in New York State are requested to attend this 
Convention at Syracuse, and to join the special party for Denver, leaving 
at 4.00 P.M., July 3. 

Teachers purchasing tickets via West Shore R. R. from points east of 
Syracuse, to the Denver Convention, will be allowed a stop-over at Syracuse 
to attend the State Convention. ‘ 

For all particulars as to rates, diverse routes, sleeping car reservations, 
&c, &c., write C. W. Bardeen, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; or F. J. Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed by use of proper food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food ; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses peculiar building-up powers. It makes the 
weak strong and healthy. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 





6034 WoodlawnAv. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, EVERETT, (0, FISK &|cndrening of schoalproperty © Mees 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chic: 


803 Twelfth Street, Wasaington, D. C.; 
420 Century Builaing, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


: Teachers Co-operative 
33 Cher ch Street, Toronto, _— pring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Teachers Wanted! Association, 6034 Wood- 


rty. 
RIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yor City. 





lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 





N F fi R e e OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 
O Fee for Kegistration. = ss10xs axp xor From 


This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. Miss Bodine,so long and favorably known 
in the mcy work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


to hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to se- | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, ———— 
cure teachers, or are ambitious fer their own advancement. Write your wants very fully, to save | “T?©SS¢> for every Gepartment of instruction + w 


time, and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can do for each. Address, 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Miss Olean Bodine, J/anager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., CHICAGO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “erengnt 


Chicago. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


There are several good agencies but if you wish one 
Yes that stands high with school officers, that recommends 
teachers and fills positions. Register in 


205 N. 7th > 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, ?°R, TenTown, PA” 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


{C. J. ALBERT & B. F, CLARK, Managers.) 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
"Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalitown, Ia. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 
all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 
public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent place 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 




















American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grima’ and “Heh 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Rosert L. Myers, Manager. 
(21th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


1s valuable in proportion to it 
An Agency influence. If it merely hear 


of vacancies and that is something, but if 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


g“chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


A New Plan 


Teachers for coming school year in 
want of positions can learn of same at 
small cost. No commissions to pay. 

» American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Room 67. 241-243 State St., Chicago. 
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New Books. 


The rules governing deliberate assem- 
blies are given in a very condensed and 
convenient form in a little book on Par/ia- 
mentary Tactics, arranged by Harry W. 
Hoot. The matter is specially adapted 
from such standard authorities as Roberts, 
Cushing, Matthias, Jefferson, and Crocker. 
Where authorities differ the view most in 
accord with modern practice is adopted. 
The table of motions has been arranged by 
placing on the margin the names of such 
motions as are used in common parliamen- 
tary practice, with their classifications and 
order of precedence, the motions having 
the highest order of precedenee in a delib- 
erative body being placed at the top of the 
book, and descending in regular consecu- 
tive order will be found those having the 
next highest order of precedence. This 


makes it a very convenient book for chair- 
men and others who must make quick de- 
cisions. (The Scientific Publishing Co., 
New York and London.) 


The muscular movement mode of writing 
is fully set forth in Palmer's Guide to 
Business Writing, by A. N. Palmer, editor 
of the Western Penman. The author as- 
serts that the poor results often attending 
the teaching of writing are due to defective 
methods of teaching; that the pupils learn 
to draw instead of acquiring the art of 
writing. It is certain that the writing pro- 
duced by the finger movement is scrawly 
and uncertain and lacks in speed. _In this 
book a series of exercises are given by 
which control of the movement of the hand 
is acquired ; these exercises are then made 





the basis of capitals and small letters. | 
The business hand illustrated in the book | 
is plain and neat, yet handsome. We have | 
never seen a more complete exposition of | 
the muscular movement style of writing; | 
one could undoubtedly take this book and | 
develop a good hand without any other in- | 
structor. (Western Penman Publishing | 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa,) 


It would perhaps not be placing Burke 
too high to say that he was the greatest 
British orator and political thinker; he is 
the only one whose speeches have obtained 
a permanent place in literature. One of the 
greatest of his efforts was his Speech on 
Conciliation with America, \t advocated 
a sound policy because it was based on 
sound principles of morality. This has 
been included in one volume of Heath’s 
English Classics series, edited by A. J. 
George, A. M., instructor in rhetoric and 
English literature in the Newton, Mass., 
high school, Students of this speech will 
not only become acquainted with one of the 
best pieces of oratory in the language, but 
with events about which every American 
should be informed. (D. C, Heath Co., 
Boston. 30 cents.) 


Magazines. 


Several very encouraging efforts have 
recently been made to spread a knowledge 
of art among people who never have a 
chance to visit galleries and museums ; and 
in the July Forum, Hamlin Garland ex- 
plains the exhibits held in many Western 
towns by the Western Art Association ; 
A. C. Bernheim tells the results of picture- 
exhibitions on the east side in New York 
city ; and Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, explains the methods and results 
of the circulation of pictures by that fam- 
ous institution. 
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Mrs. New Rich.—Yes, the atmosphere was delightful. I found she produced it 
by having a bottle of Ed. Pinaud's Roman Salts, open in the room. They 


are the latest French novelty and are simply elegant. 


a bottle for the same purpose. 


I have just purchased 


ED. PINAUD’S ROMAN SALTS. 


(SELS ROMAINS) 
The New Fancy Colored SMELLING SALTS. 


Superior to and unlike avy now on the market, unequaled for delicacy 
of odor, Permanency, Pungency, and Elegance. 


Useful for headache and fatigue. 
the cars and in the country. 


The salts are novel and attractive in appearance, and the perfumes such 
as have made the name of ‘‘ Ep. Pinaup ” world renowned. 


Violet. 
of the Valley.) Heliotrope. Rose. 


Muguet (Lily Lilas. 


Lavender. Iris. 


Euro 
ally 


Jasmine. Peau d’Espagne. 
Where not sold by your dealer, we will send, securely packed (all charges paid) 
any ot above odors on receipt of 60 cts. 


ROMAN LIQUID for filling up the salt bottles twice 
after evaporation, per bottle, charges prepaid, 50 cts. 


VIOLETTE REINE. 
The most exquisite VIOLET ESSENCE, now the 
fad. Used by the nobility and gentry, gener- 
roughout the continent. 


New York Importation Office, 46 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


Don’t fail to take a bottle for use on 


Royal Peach. 
Verveine. 








“TI use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as weli 
as they wear.” 


The " 
“et 1 
Bias 


Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 







A set of the S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 Oc. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
**S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








LADIES 





Brown’s French Dressing 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
DO YOUSUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc, 
each, 
Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« VAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 

It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third lif _jEvery organ in 
proper ition over the ne Plates printed 
on cioth and durably mounted on vy binders’ 
board, and bound mm cloth. Fifty mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
A 18 Just right ayes Price, $5. 

price to suvscribers, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 


SHEAR MBISES | 
DEAR Siniears 
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The National Gallery of Norway is rich 
in paintings by Norwegian masters, who 
have mainly dealt with the life and scenery 
of their own land. In The Monthly [llus- 
trator for July a score of these pictures are 
reproduced, all out-door subjects, leaving 
the in-door or genre pictures of Norwegian 
life and character for future representation. 
Prof, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen accompan- 
ies these interesting pictures with remin- 
iscences of his own youthful experiences 
on the farms and among the fiords and for- 
ests of his picturesque land. 


The Review of Reviews is still pursuing 
its laudable plan for making Australian 
politics more intelligible to the American 
public. In the July number Mr. J. Tighe 
Ryan has an interesting article on “ The 
Political Leaders of New South Wales.” 
Of these leaders, Sir Henry Parkes, at the 
ripe age of eighty, is the most picturesque 
figure; then comes the new premier, M. 
G. H. Reid, with his associates in the gov- 
ernment, who are rapidly sketched in the 
order of politica! prominence. The sum 
of impressions furnished by a reading of 
Mr. Ryan’s article is that in the matter of 
statesmanship New South Wales is not yet 
reduced to the poverty-stricken condition 
-of the United States senate. 


Chancellor Canfield, of the University of 
Nebraska (president elect of the University 
of Ohio), contributed to Harper's Weekly 
an article on ‘ University Life in the North- 
west.” Other important educational arti- 
cles published in the Weekly during June 
are: “The Centennial Anniversary of the 
University of North Carolina,” by Presi- 
dent Winston ; ‘“ The Centennial Anniver- 
sary of Union College,” by President Ray- 
mond; “The College for the Deaf at 
Washington,” by N. B. Maury; and“A 
Shipbuilder’s Dual Monument” (The Webb 
Home and School). 


Godey’s Magazine for July appears in a 
cover by Lincoln, and presents a most at- 
tractive appearance. The reproduction of 
the famous pictures of the <‘ Battle of 
Gettysburg ’’ is appropriate for the anni- 
versary of this stirring event which changed 
the history of our country. Under the 
caption of “An American Drama” Beau- 
mont Fletcher discusses the recent drama- 
tization of Mark Twain’s story by Frank 
Mayo, a work of much importance in the 

rogress of the American stage. Other 
eading articles are devoted to the history 
of the Stars and Stripes, Smith college, the 
recent exnibition of the National Sculpture 
Society, and the greatest American com- 
poser, E. D. MacDowell. 


Ginn & Co., will have ready this sum- 
mer A History of Greece, by Philip Van 
Ness Myers, professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. This work, although 
written on lines drawn by the author in his 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when causedy by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





“Eastern Nations and Greece,” is practic- 
ally a new book. The sketch of Greek af- 
fairs in the earlier work is compressed into 
205 pages ; the present narrative fills over 
500 pages. The book is intended for more 
mature readers than those for whom the 
“ Eastern Nations and Greece” was writ- 
ten, being designed for use in colleges as 
well as with advanced classes in high 
schools and seminaries. The aim of the 
author has been to bring into prominence 
the vital and permanent elements of Greek 
history. 


The Life of Lord John Russell is soon 
to be published by Harper & Brothers, in 
“The Queen’s Prime Ministers” series, 
which already includes biographies of Vis- 
count Melbourne, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Viscount Palmerston, The Earl of Be icons- 
field, Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, 
and Sir Robert Peel. It is Stuart J. Reid, 
editor of the series, who has written the 
new volume of which Earl Russell is the 
subject—a book that is in a sense authori- 
tative, since the author has been permitted 
to draw much of the material from papers 
now in the possession of the Dowager 
Countess Russell. 


The July Atlantic Monthly contains the 
first of the promised Historical Papers by 
John Fiske. The subject treated in this 
issue is the Elizabethan Sea-Kings. Such 
picturesque characters as Raleigh, Drake, 
and others of their time become doubly at- 
tractive when described by so charming a 
writer as Mr. Fiske. 


Literary Notes. 


Of Thomas’ History of the United 
States Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard, writes : 
“In form the book is pleasing—there is a 
large type and an unusual amount of read- 
ing matter in proportion to the total num- 
ber of pages. The pictures are chiefly ex- 
cellent portraits. The treatment of public 
questions is broad, interesting, and impar- 
tial, without losing the American spirit.” 
Each of the chapters has a well chosen 
bibliography, which aids in the study of 
other books and the attainment of a 
broader knowledge of the subject than any 
one text-book, no matter how excellent can 

ive. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will 
urnish further information. 


Miss Bodine, so long and favorably 
known 1m the agency work (formerly chief 
clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation) will be pleased to hear from her 
old friends and make the acquaintance of 
new ones, who wish to secure positions 
or teachers. Address National Teachers’ 
Agency, Miss Olean Bodine, manager, 24 
Van Buren street, Chicago. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will bring out im- 
mediately Jmpresstons and Memories, by 
J. Ashcroft Noble; Zarth Work out of 
Tuscany, impressions and translations of 
Maurice Hewlett; and /srael Among the 
Nations, by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Commencing Monday, June 24, the West 
Shore Railroad inaugerated its regular sum- 
mer service which is greatly improved over 
former years, many new local trains having 
been added to the schedule. Then the 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long 
Branch, New York, Catskill Mountains, 
Lake Minnewaske, Saratoga and Lake 
George cars commence their regular trips. 
The local train service has been greatly im- 
proved. The time of the through buffet, 
drawing and sleeping car service to Toron- 
to, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. 
Louis has been greatly shortened, arrange- 
ments having been made to run the day 
coaches and baggage cars on the N. Y. C., 
& St. L. limited through without change, 
a great benefit to the traveling public. 





Swelling in the Neck 


“Large knots of 
scrofula nature came 
on my wife’s neck for 
four years. When 
she had taken two 
bottles of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, we could 
see the swelling was 
going down. Now 
the glands have as- 
sumed their natural 
appearance and sheis 


Entirely Free 


from this trouble. Our children were afflicted 
with spells of malaria every fall but this season 


thay have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it has purifled their blood, built them up, and 
ag have been free from all illness this winter.” 
E. M. BLACKBURN, Oregon, Missouri. 


Hood’s=* Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, painor gripe. Sold by all druggists. 











Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 
controlled and cured 


by 





For Summer Reading 


GET 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 


| Handsomely bound. 


Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
I2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & 0., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





says dg city tse ,one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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Teachers will find a very useful sum- 
mary of a difficult subject in Rules and 
Formulas for Mensuration, by Henry G. 
Williams, superintendent of schools, Lynch- 
burg, Ohio. 


A fourth novel from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished Polish novelist, Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz, will shortly appear from the press of 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. The trans- 
lation is by Mr. Curtin. 


Among the recent publications of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. are: Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America, by Frank M. 
Chapman; Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden, by F. Schuyler Mathews, with 
over two hundred illustrations; Actual 
Africa or the Coming Coniinent, by Frank 





Vincent, with over a hundred illustrations ; 
General Sheridan, by Gen. Henry E. Da- | 
vies, a new volumes in the Great Com- | 
mander series; Appleton’s Hand-Book of | 
Summer Resorts and Appleton's Diction- | 
ary of New York. 


Twelve useful and amusing volumes are | 
included in The Giant Manual, viz., “The 
Standard Little Writer,” ““ Manual of Eti- 
quette,” “Winter Evening Recreations,” | 
“* Parlor Magic and Chemical Experiments,” 
“‘ Selections for Autograph Albums,” ““ Low 
Life in New York,” “One Hundred Popu- 
lar Songs,” “‘ Popular Recitations and Dia- 
logues,” ‘‘ How to Make and Save Money 
on the Farm,” “ The History and Mystery 
of Common Things,” *‘ Useful Knowledge 
for the Million,” and ‘The Road to 
Wealth.” It is published by F.M. Lupton, 
106 Read street, New York. 


The firm of Silver, Burdett & Co. have 
been in business ten years, and during that 
time have achieved a remarkable success. 
Beginning with a single series of text-book 
publications (‘‘ The Normal Music Course”’) 
their number and scope have steadily in- 
creased and broadened, until they have on 
their list over four hundred titles, represent- 
ing every grade and branch of school 
study from the elementary branches taught 
in the primary, to the literary and scientific 
manuals required for advanced classes, to- 
gether with many useful and important ed- 
ucational works supplementary to the reg- 
ular cless text-books, or of indispensable 
value as aids to the teacher. A descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of these books 
consisting of sixty-eight large, well-printed 
pages, has just been published. It is a use- 
ful catalogue to consult in making up the 
list of books for the school. 


For the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Denver, Colo., in July, 
1895 the Western trunk lines have named a 
rate of one standard fare, plus two dollars 
for the round trip. Variable routes will be 
permitted. Special side trips at reduced 
rates will be arranged for from Denver to 
all the principal points of interest through- 
out Colorado, and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, will be accommodated at satisfac- 
toryrates. Teachers and others that desire, 
or intend attending this meeting or of mak- 
ing a Western trip this summer, will find 
this their opportunity. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in 
every respect) will run through cars Chica- | 
go to Denver. For full particulars, write to | 
or call on Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow's 
no other kind. Twenty- 


Soothing Syrup,” and 
five cents a bottle. 
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Pears’ ? 
Only they | 
who use 
it know 
the luxu- 
ry of it. 








The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eceventx STReerT, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK, 


The St. Denis is the most centrallv located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Coionial Decoration in this country. Vithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





COO BO BOBO ERD O48 BEE 
** How to Know 
New York’”’ 


is the title of an illustrated 130-page guide to $ 

New bs oy ve cnotatning an —, map. 

A single copy will be mailed free to ad- 

dress +—* le ha New York City on applica. 

tion. Addres $ 
* 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, NewYork 
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Blackboard Stencils are 
the Best Aids for 
Illustrations. 


We have about so designs of flowers, plants, fruits, 
&c., for botany stud A 10-cent stencil and a 5-cent 
stencil sent as camels for five two-cent stamps. We 
have about five hundred of all kinds. Price list free, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E. 9th St. N.Y. 


in SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
iseases and Facial Blemishes removed. lar 
a Consultation free; office or letter, John 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 197 W. 42d 
8t., N. Y. -Branches in Boston, "ee Chicego, St. 
A are 
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Do you like a Oup of @ 
GOOD TEA? 

If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? 


> Are the qld dishes chipped oie ic db Se 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
s —_ it FREE, 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
{con get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 
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G made by getting 

orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 37% 


lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full 
particulars, address 


The Great American Tea Ct,, 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
rrrrrrrrrrryryryry 





How to better himself financially 
is a question the teacher will often 
debate. A good plan is for him to 
write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, 
Manager of the N. Y. Educational 
Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
for advice. It will cost him nothing 
and may lead to a better position 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 
an increasing number of responsible 
positions to fill. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/{ For giving 
LABOR | any amount = 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
tractions, percentage to advance measurements. 22 
sets of 16 cards each, pai. one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden P Price on application, 


EL. KELLOGG & 0, Now York & Chicago. 








WED. 








9OG0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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The Committee of the Whole am 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books 1. and II. 


By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 
Book I. is now ready. - Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out. 





Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing 
these books before making their reports. 


Ay. above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally 
or by letter. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postpaid at the given price Write for a complete circular of the Series 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





Just the Book to Take Abroad. 


Legends of the Rhine, 


By H, A, GUERBER, (Author of Myths of Ancient 
Greece and Rome, Myths of Northern Lands, 
&c., &c.) With 39 full page illustrations of 
Scenes and Subjects of Legendary Art upon the 
Rhine, t12mo, cloth. Price, net $1.60 
This collection of legends, will be found valuable to 

all students of folklore, to students Hy general litera- 

ture, and travelers on the Rhine. 8s a hand book to 
accompan _—— it will be especially interesting 
and valua 

« For sale by booksellers or sent, postpaid, by 
at on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & C0., “WEA” YOR2e" 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


are our Specialty. 
Publishers mailed on application. 


A topically arranged General Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Estimates on submitted lists promptly furnished. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers, § and 7 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





The American Institute of Normal Methods. 


Summer Schools, 18905. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION— Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Penmanship (includ- 
ing Vertical Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special and valuable features of general interest. 
The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at Brown University, Providence, R. I., July 16 to Aug. 2, inclusive. 
The Wesrehe SCHOOL wil! be held at the Northwestern Military Academy, Highland Park, (near 

hicago), lil., August 6th to August 23d, inclusive. 


Pe roar should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., N. Y., Sec’y of Eastern School, or 
to ALBERT A. SILVER. Jr., 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Bus. Mgr., and to RoBert FORESMAN, 262-264 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Sec’y Western School, or to A. M. Hogsox, 262-264 Rbash Ave., Chicago, Bus. M’g’r. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years messty scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be , —~ others ise easily and Csltgntte —~ 4 mas ane year.”—MILTON. 
x, Horace, Cicero 4 vy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Zongees’ nabasis, cach to teachers for KF “ae 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to  < other ‘systems. y ~ to teachers for examination, ‘$1.00. 
's Standard Speakers, Frost’s Ameri 


rd can Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
corte fancsoa’s French ries, etc. 


ao ple pages of our Interl nears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 











$6 SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS. 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY maueeen Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | 


Branch isons na Wansawenes ms — Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi-| 
cating with advertisers. 


The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course.. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 


Baron Niis Posse, K.G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston. 


The touch is lightest, 
The speed is greatest, 
The work is finest 


ON THE 


“1895 HAMMOND!” 











UNIVERSAL. 


The only typewriter ever invented 
that is a true machine—and produces 
automatically typewritten work of the 
highest class. 


Write to us for a specimen of 
“ HAMMOND” work. 


|THE HAMMOND 
‘TYPEWRITER CO., 


403-405 East 62nd St., New York City. 
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